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The Problem Boy and the Prevention Special- 
ist—If we ever are to solve the delinquency prob- 
lem we must direct our major attention toward the 
problem boy—the weak and vulnerable lad who 
needs special handling to help him through his 
dificult years. Thus speaks Ben Solomon, editor 
of Youth Leaders Digest and consultant on delin- 
quency problems for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Solomon believes it is time we started 
training professionals in prevention work—per- 
sons who would be expert in dealing with the 
problem boy and trained and skilled in utilizing 
all delinquency prevention resources in a com- 
munity. This new type of leader he would call a 
“prevention specialist.” Mr. Solomon outlines the 
functions of the prevention specialist and gives 
some basic principles, techniques, and devices in 
working with delinquent youth. 

The Untried Weapon Against Delinquency.— 
Society is asking whether there is something fund- 
amentally wrong with attempts to understand 
delinquency and to treat its causes. The answer of 
Dr. Alfred J. Kahn of Columbia University’s 
school of social work is that systematic, compre- 
hensive, scientific rehabilitation has not been tried. 
The public, he points out, has not permitted many 
of our rehabilitative efforts to develop into suit- 
able programs. Facilities are in short supply and 
there has been little support for filling in the 
major gaps in knowledge for the necessary im- 
provement of treatment methods. “This is hardly 
the time to say such programs have failed,” Dr. 
Kahn asserts. “One can only properly ask when 
they shall be permitted to begin.” 


This Issue in Brief 


They Are Not Born Criminals.—Behavior is not 
determined by a specific type of biological or 
neurological structure, declares Research Sociol- 
ogist Herbert A. Bloch of Brooklyn University, 
nor are there children who appear to be unquali- 
fiedly predisposed toward delinquency. But, Dr. 
Bloch clarifies, a person with a specific type of 
personality or constitutional defect may encounter 
greater difficulty in surmounting some of the 
conditions of certain cultures and environments. 
At given periods of social development, he ex- 
plains, society does tend to produce certain delin- 
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quent types and the fact remains we know con- 
siderably more about the cause of delinquency and 
how to cope with them than our seeming failures 
to meet the problems adequately would probably 
indicate. Professor Bloch concludes that we, in 
our missile age, had better take a long and solemn 
pause to see how we can put our house in order. 


A Critical Look at Corrections —TV News Re- 
porter George Putnam of Los Angeles’ TV-KTTV, 
winner of two “Emmy Awards,” has had a long- 
time interest in the cause and treatment of crime. 
In his realistic and lucid exhortation he reminds 
correctional workers there comes a time for self- 
examination and suggests what needs to be done 
to regain community influence and support in 
helping to control and prevent delinquency and 
crime. Mr. Putnam tells us what has to be said and 
gives us the kind of a “shot in the arm” all of 
us need. 


Presentence Investigation Practices in the Fed- 
eral Probation System.—Last fall the Federal 
Probation Training Center at Chicago conducted a 
study of presentence investigation practices in the 
federal courts. The more significant highlights of 
the study are presented in this article by David 
H. Gronewold, associate professor of social work 
at the University of Washington and former fed- 
eral probation officer at Chicago. Here is an op- 
portunity to compa‘e presentence practices in 
your court with those generally followed in the 
probation departments-of the federal courts. 

Probation in Britain—This short essay on pro- 
bation as it is administered in Great Britain is 
by John Watson, for 22 years chairman of the 
South East London Juvenile Court. Of special 
interest is his succinct delineation of what he be- 


lieves to be the duties and qualifications of pro. 
bation officers. 

Probation Camps.—Los Angeles County pio. 
neered in probation camps in the early 1930s, 
The camp program—a part of the County’s pro. 
bation department—today embraces nine camps 
serving 1,000 boys a year. Three more camps 
will be added before the close of the year. This 
enlightening account of Los Angeles’ probation 
camps is presented by Bernard Kogon, director of 
training for the County’s probation office. The 
interesting case of “Joe Diaz” vividly depicts how 
a constructive camp experience helps a disturbed 
and troublesome youth to make good. 

This Side of the Wall.—Red Rudensky spent 35 
years in prisons—more than half his lifetime. It is 
now 15 years since the prison gates closed behind 
him. How it feels to be inside and outside the 
prison walls Mr. Rudensky narrates in his brief 
but revealing story. “If I can make good beyond 
prison walls, after 35 years behind them,” he 
concludes, “then anybody who really wants to can 
also climb up the steep grade to decency.” 

Toward an Understanding of Adolescent Drug 
Addiction.—Leo Gold, assistant director of the 
psychology department of New York City’s River- 
side Hospital, has had valuable clinical experience 
in dealing with the adolescent narcotic addict. 
Treatment of the adolescent addict, he says, is still 
in a pioneer state, but we have clues to understan¢- 
ing him and progress is being made in developing 
techniques which may prove effective in treatment. 
Mr. Gold describes the nature of narcotic addiction 
among adolescents and comments on their prob- 
lems and needs. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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delinquency. If we are ever going to solve 
that problem we must direct our major atten- 
tin to discovering and treating him as early as 
possible and that means in the grade-school ages 
and no later. 

This weak and vulnerable lad needs special 
handling, a special kind of “medicine” for what- 
ever ails him. It is, however, unrealistic and waste- 
ful for us to create such “medicine” (activities, 
programs, services of any kind) for the general 
run of normal children who are not weak and 
vwinerable in the naive belief or hope that the sick 
ones will ask for and voluntarily participate in 
these programs. They won’t and don’t! They stay 
away in large numbers from all such conventional 
programs and obviously cannot be influenced by 
them. So far as delinquency reduction is concerned, 
such programs, designed to meet the needs of nor- 
mal children, have proved highly ineffective and 
wasteful of time, effort, and money. 

Seventy-five per cent! of our children are nor- 
mal, good children and they certainly don’t need 
any kind of specialized help from the welfare 
department, the police department, probation, pa- 
role or attendance officers, or of any other type of 
mass and group programs. They generally have 
good fathers and mothers who will take care of 
them one way or another. They are not potential 
delinquents soon to be in trouble with the police. 

On the other hand, the problem boy, as we define 
him, is exposed much more to the hazards of grow- 
ing up. Only one out of every 20 of our 30 million 
children in the juvenile court age bracket, 8 to 18 
—that’s 5 percent—gets into trouble with the 
Police.2 So let’s keep this clearly in mind: our 
target in delinquency reduction is the problem 
boy and no one else and it’s about time we directed 
our attention to him and to him mainly. Of course 
all children, including the normal ones, do need 
and should have good programs—and the more the 


Tie PROBLEM BOY is the seedbed of juvenile 


ant is an informed, experienced “guestimate” as exact percentages 
hever be determined. 

a According to Children’s Bureau figures, 1,465,000 children were 
Picked up” or arrested by police in 1956. 


The Problem Boy and the 
Prevention Specialist 


By BEN SOLOMON 
Editor, Youth Leaders Digest 


better. But so far as delinquency reduction-is 
concerned it’s naive and unrealistic to create these 
conventional, scattershot, catchall programs in the 
belief that the susceptible children who are ex- 
posed to and unprotected from the hazards of 
growing up—our potential delinquents—are going 
to take part in these programs and benefit from 
them. 


THE PREVENTION SPECIALIST 

Because prevention is our major hope for re- 
ducing delinquency, isn’t it about time we started 
training professionals in prevention for work on 
all levels in all hazard areas? Such a specialist 
would be expert not only in working with the 
problem boy or girl on the one-to-one, man-to-boy 
basis, but he also would be trained to help organ- 
izations of all kinds, public departments, and pri- 
vate agencies or citizens’ groups to do a preventive 
job in their local grassroots neighborhood or city. 
He would know how to work with volunteer cit- 
izens, either as individuals serving on committees 
or maybe organized in more formal citizens coun- 
cils. He also would know how to use the programs 
of all public departments (police, school, welfare, 
recreation, and other tax-supported agencies) to 
do a delinquency reduction job. Similarly, he would 
understand the functions and especially the lim- 
itations of the private youth-serving agencies 
(Scouts, YMCA’s, community centers, churches, 
CY0O’s, boys clubs) and how to use their programs 
for delinquency reduction through prevention. 

All the conventional programs of youth-serving 
agencies can be used for the benefit of the problem 
boy if the leader knows how. The right kind of a 
leader for weak and unstable youngsters will not 
stress performance skills in activities. He will not 
be interested solely in city championships, in win- 
ing games, in breaking athletic records, or even 
in operating the program nearly so much as he 
will be interested in how he can use these tools and 
activities to lift the ego of the problem boy, to 
make him think more of himself, and to help im- 
prove his character. Leaders trained along these 
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lines may not win city championships but they 
will win boys for better citizenship for America 
tomorrow. Conventional activities can and should 
be redesigned for this purpose. 

Another function of these prevention specialists 
would be to act as consultants to organized state, 
regional, county, municipal and local neighborhood 
citizen groups and to give them advisory service 
on their local delinquency problems. 

The prevention specialists would be thoroughly 
acquainted with the way in which consultant func- 
tions with an organized citizens group and it would 
help a lot if he also were trained in public speak- 
ing. Of course, he should know how to use re- 
creation programs for preventive purposes (Pre- 
ventive Recreations?) and something about the 
probation officer’s work as well as the after-care 
programs that are important to a parole officer. 
Other subjects which would be included in such a 
training course would teach the student how to 
organize volunteer civic-minded citizens into cit- 
izens councils, how these councils function, their 
aims and purposes, and particularly the perils 
and pitfalls which befall them. In his efforts to 
combat the bad he would become acquainted with 
all community organizations and know how to 
evaluate a community, how to locate the “power 
structure” (those individuals and organized groups 
who have much influence in the community) to 
utilize these good forces which exist in every 
neighborhood. This may be a large order—creating 
and training a new type of preventive delinquency 
specialist—but it may well be the shortest and 
most practical way of solving this problem. What 
city or state has the vision and the courage to 
pioneer this new profession? Who and where will 
it start? The delinquency problem can be solved 
through prevention and for that job prevention 
specialists are needed. 


THE CASE OF TOMMY 

Now let’s take a look at our target, Tommy 
Jones, who probably was “born wrong” and has 
grown up with all sorts of problems inside him 
and in his environment. Tommy is a victim, not a 
culprit. He didn’t ask for his emotional, mental, 
or physical weaknesses. He didn’t ask for the 
“ugliest” type of parents or to be born into the 
worst neighborhood in town. Much of this was 
handed to him willy-nilly at birth and he had 
nothing to say about it. And it might be wise to 


3 A special type of recreation program specifically designed for this 
type of preventive work. 
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remember that we are Tommy’s helpers—not his 
judges. Tommy needs all kinds of specialized help 
and that’s our particular job. 

It’s a rather difficult thing to estimate, but from 
my point of view I rather imagine one-quarter of 
all children in the juvenile court age bracket are 
in this class, are insecure and susceptible to the 
pressures of a dangerous environment and to the 
problems of growing up. There are about 714 
million such children. Their parents, in many 
cases, are no particular help to them and too often 
are an additional hardship to their adjustment 
and welfare. That’s why we need leaders—special- 
ists in prevention—who will know how to work 
with Tommy. 

The ordinary leader isn’t good enough. The 
leaders with whom we are all acquainted in most 
of our conventional youth-serving agencies are 
activity-trained and program-minded. Too few of 
them are interested in what’s actually happening 
to Tommy because they nearly always follow the 
ball and they are more concerned with what is 
happening to the ball than what is happening to 
Tommy. If the leader happens to be a crafts’ 
instructor his aim is to make something excellent 
or superior out of metal or wood, whereas a real 
leader of children, one who knows how to influence 
their lives, would pay far more attention to what 
the activity is doing to and for Tommy. This is an 
all-American error common to most conventional 
programs in all types of youth-serving agencies. 
It is one thing for an instructor to center all his 
attention on improving a boy’s skill in baseball or 
crafts or dramatics but it is quite another to be 
able to use baseball, dramatics, or crafts—or any 
other activity in the program—as a means of 
influencing the youth’s character growth, his 
ideals, his philosophy of life. 

The type of youth leader we have in mind will 
be directly concerned with Tommy. Anything the 
leader does, any program he outlines, any activity 
he suggests will be designed directly to help solve 
Tommy’s personal problems and needs and will be 
aimed at nothing and no one else. 


FOUR KINDS OF PROBLEM BOYS 

If Tommy had the right kind of parents they 
would take care of him one way or another, but 
because he hasn’t or because they can’t, won’t, or 
don’t help him, he becomes our problem. 

There are four kinds of problem boys: (1) The 
highly vulnerable lad who has not yet gotten into 
trouble with the police, has not yet committed 4 F 
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delinquent act (or at least he has not yet been 
caught at it) ; (2) the boy who has committed an 
illegal act and is on probation; (3) the boy who 
has been committed to a juvenile correctional in- 
stitution; and (4) the boy who comes out of the 
correctional institution on parole and is still a 
juvenile. All four of them are problem boys, but 
because we are interested in prevention, we are 
mainly concerned with the first type, the thousands 
of weak and unprotected boys who have not yet 
gotten into serious trouble with the police but who 
are headed that way. 

This boy in the first category is probably emo- 
tionally and physically handicapped in more ways 
than one. He likely lives in a so-called hazardous 
area, has inadequate parents and, unfortunately, 
is the most numerous of all the types of problem 
children. He is our main target! He possibly has 
committed some minor delinquency and hasn’t yet 
been picked up by the police. Maybe he has been 
warned by his leaders, his teachers, or others 
that he is headed in the wrong direction. These are 
the very ones that we must seek out and help in the 
best way we can. These constitute the rootstock 
of the whole delinquency problem and if we can 
discover and steer them straight while they are 
still young—before they get into serious trouble 
with the police and before they have developed a 
dangerously warped life philosophy—then we 
really are doing an important job of prevention. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

If you, a professional or a volunteer worker, 
are seriously interested in doing this type of pre- 
ventive work there are certain principles, tech- 
niques, and devices that will be of help to you. It 
is one thing to know what should be done in this 
or in any other field of work, but it is quite another 
to know how to do it. Take two leaders, both know- 
ing the right principles and trying to apply them, 
one may fail and the other succeed. Probably the 
difference lies in how the individual leader works 
in each case. Therefore, we follow here with a 
few principles and methods which have proved 
helpful in many situations. This does not mean 
that each of them will work with every problem 
boy. They won’t! It does mean, however, that as 
no two boys, no two situations, or no two problems 
are alike, it is wise to know as many techniques 

and methods as possible and to try to use the 
| Tight ones at the proper time. Here they are: 
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Start With Tommy 


Start with Tommy at his level—where he is. 
Here lies hope! In the first place, I suggest we do 
not spend too much time seeking the many causes 
and contributing factors that made Tommy what 
he is. We already know over a hundred such 
causal factors which contribute to the making of 
a delinquent. Knowing them doesn’t help us very 
much (we don’t have to know the cause of a cold 
to treat it). I suggest, instead, that we leave such 
study to the research specialists. But we have 
Tommy in front of us now and it is our respon- 
sibility to do something with him now. 

Starting with Tommy there is even hope of sol- 
ving, to some degree, the “bad parent” problem. 
The way to have better parents is to bring them up 
from childhood. If we can do a job with Tommy or 
with Mary for the next few years they soon will 
be parents of children and a better Tommy or 
Mary growing up makes for a better parent. That 
is probably the quickest and the most practical 
way of solving the faulty parent problem. 

Incidentally, while we are on the subject, I 
might also suggest we stop kidding ourselves into 
believing we have found a way of making good 
parents out of very bad ones. I don’t believe a fine 
imposed by the court will do it because so many of 
them are in marginal circumstances and the money 
will come out of our own welfare funds. Secondly, 
a fine won’t improve the tensions in the home, 
certainly not between the parents and the child. 

I honestly don’t believe we can do very much 
educating of the kind of parents we generally find 
in the large majority of these cases. Most of them 
are not good material for education and there 
certainly is not much sense in committing either or 
both parents to jail because that breaks up the 
home entirely. It might be a bad home. Poverty- 
stricken or well-to-do, we all know that even an 
inadequate home is better than none. And we 
certainly aren’t finding enough of the right kind 
of foster homes. So let’s pay strict attention to 
Tommy when he is young and when we can hope 
for some results. 


No Two Tommies Are Alike 


No two Tommies are alike. Each one is different 
and we should stop looking for a single kind of 
program, a special formula or panacea, that will 
meet the needs of problem boys. We’re not going to 
find any. There are no such things. Each case must 
be approached individually and the methods that 
will work with one may be entirely wrong for 
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another. Any experienced classroom teacher knows 
this. With 30 different children in her class she 
teaches 30 different ways. Even identical twins 
often are as different as can be. One can go to the 
governor’s chair while the other goes to the electric 
chair. This is not a rhetorical or dramatic phrase. 
There are actual cases on record where one twin 
has been a citizen of the highest order. and the 
other a felon of the lowest type. 


Begin With the Grade-school Years 


These dangerously exposed children must be 
contacted early—the younger the better—long be- 
fore they develop a warped philosophy of life and 
cannot be reached. This means in the gradeschool 
years. It is generally too late to start treatment 
after the boy is 13 to 16 years of age. However, 
we must never stop trying at any age. 


Use Volunteer Assistants 


Don’t overlook the help of native leaders as 
volunteer assistants, Big Brothers, Big Sisters, 
and caseworkers in the neighborhood. Most com- 
munities have nationality groups, societies, fra- 
ternal orders, associations, clubs, all of which have 
excellent indigenous leaders. They know their lo- 
cal families, their problems, their children, and 
they can be a big help in delinquency reduction. 
They are especially valuable as parent counselors 
and can reach and influence many with whom we 
might fail. 


Friendship Is Therapy 


Prevention specialists will use friendship as 
therapy* and as a tool. A leader can’t have much 
influence on a child unless the youngster thinks he 
is his friend, and that will take some doing. 

Use leadership influence rather than authority. 
Authority begets compliance but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily create friendship. Compliance is not the 
only thing you are after. 

Your influence as a leader must be used with 
the boy and never as an instrument of coercion, 
never as a whip. Your leadership power must be 
exercised with him and not over him. The boy and 
you constitute a “we” entity. It is never the boy 
alone who has a problem or you alone who finds 
solutions ; it is always “we” have a problem, “we” 
make a plan, “‘we” seek and find solutions together. 
Ever since Tommy was old enough to toddle out 
to the sidewalk to meet the world outside his own 


4 See Therapy of Friendship,” 


by William C. Menninger, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1957. 


family, all adults represented authority to him and 
it is authority that he has been battling every 
moment of his life. Whether you are a police officer, 
an attendance, probation or parole officer, a class- 
room teacher, or his own parents—all these re. 
present adult authority and right from the begin- 
ning he has learned that in itself it represents “the 
enemy.” To be effective with these youngsters we 
must not lean too heavily upon our authority but, 
on the other hand, must learn how to use human 
influence to attract him to you, to induce him to 
want to be with you, to know you as a friend, and 
to want to follow you or your advice. That leader 
is best with children of this type who knows how 
to use this human influence and who uses his 
authority least. Incidentally, this leadership in- 
fluence can be developed in all workers with boys 
or girls. 


The Doctor’s Approach Works Here Too 


A physician examines the patient first, then he 
makes a diagnosis and he follows this by recom- 
mending or, better still, giving treatment. Later he 
checks back to evaluate results and maybe to mod- 
ify treatment if needed. Therefore, examine Tom- 
my first as carefully as you can without delving 
into the background relating to Tommy’s parents, 
grandparents, or. heredity. Even a_ superficial 
examination will reveal many things as to what’s 
“eating” Tommy. Maybe he’s not eating regularly. 
Maybe he needs a friend, or a quarter in his 
pocket, or decent clothes, or someone to care about 
him. These are things that can be discovered and 
furnished rather quickly. Maybe he needs an ex- 
amination by a specialist. That also can be done. 
And here is a very important item. If a specialist 
recommends a certain type of treatment, it should 
be somebody’s job to see to it that Tommy gets 
that treatment. Recommended treatment never 
helped anybody! It is treatment that is given that 
counts. That’s another key place where a good 
youth leader has a job to do; to see that the treat- 
ment recommended is actually given. 


You Are Your Brother’s Keeper 


Anything and everything that a child needs will 
be your job, whether it is food, clothing, friend- 
ship, a part-time job, a decent home where he has 
someone to love him, care for him, and guide him. 
These and many other things that a growing boy 
needs and should have probably have been absent 
in his life, and it’s your job to supply them or se¢ 


that they are supplied through others. At this 
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point it can be readily seen that the type of leader 
needed to influence the lives of these more or less 
insecure and unstable children must be somewhat 
of an evangelist, a dedicated person who knows 
how to lead with his heart. Here, again, the con- 
yentional boys worker who is trained to conduct 
an activity or to instruct in a game, or even to put 
together a program, generally isn’t at all inclined 
to worry whether Tommy has eaten well, has ad- 
equate clothes, and has money in his pocket, or 
what the real needs deep down inside him really 
are. Too many leaders in youth work are con- 
cerned only with doing their particular job as they 
see it. Their job does not encompass concern about 
all these things which are disturbing Tommy. 


Never Lead With Your Glands! 


Always remember that you are a professional 
and that you must be objective at all times. Prob- 
lem boys are boys with faults and weaknesses and 
often “get into your hair.” They are the type that 
will stay up nights to figure out ways of getting 
your goat, and they become expert at it. You must 
become expert in overlooking such behavior and 
gradually winning them over to your way of think- 
ing. It will take time, patience, ingenuity, and a 
lot of prayer. 

I once overheard a trained and experienced boys 
club director swear about an 11-year-old boy and 
say in high anger, “Someday I’m going to punch 
that blankety blank kid in the nose! He is more 
trouble to me than 300 other kids I have in this 
club. Just look what he did to this brand new and 
expensive suit I just bought!’ Then the club di- 
rector showed me the seat of his pants sticky 
black from ink which the boy had poured on his 
chair seat when the director wasn’t looking! Of 
course you and I know exactly how he felt and 
certainly we would have felt the same way, but 
nevertheless “punching that kid in the nose” 
would hardly solve the problem—a real problem 
to be sure. For every problem there is an answer, 
there is a solution, whether we know it or not. 
Sometimes it takes much patience, much seeking, 
much forbearance. One thing is sure; if you elect 
to work with problem boys, then you must cer- 
tainly expect problems, real ones. 


Activities Are Tools 


Be not too much concerned with the program or 
the activity you are using. Remember that what is 
happening to the boy is more important. No ac- 
tivity or program is nearly as important as the 


right kind of leadership influence on the boy. 
Never knowingly lead this type of boy into failure. 
Be careful to select projects in which he can excel. 
More than any other, this boy is seeking status, 
recognition, acceptance. He wants very much to be 
somebody, to belong, to be wanted, to be admired. 
Your influence with him will increase in direct 
proportion to your ability to make these things 
real to him. 


Utilize the Gang and the Clique 


Gang leaders and clique leaders are real leaders. 
It isn’t always necessary to break up a gang or a 
clique. Sometimes the program of the clique or the 
gang can be changed into more acceptable activ- 
ities, especially in the younger ones. Of course 
this takes time and expert handling, but it can 
be done, especially with the younger members and 
before the gang philosophy is too firmly set. Very 
often the gang pattern can be used to help a prob- 
lem boy. Gangs furnish belonging, acceptance, 
friendship, protection, approbation, praise, and 
status. They give some security to the members 
and hand out rewards of one kind or another. 
Therefore, where possible and practicable, try to 
change the program of the gang rather than its 
leadership. There are exceptions of course. 


Build on His Strengths 


Every problem boy has strengths. Why do we 
always see only their weaknesses and limitations? 
They also have strengths upon which we can build. 
They generally have sharp wits, can fight, are 
aggressive, and have imagination, ingenuity, and 
independence. These qualities are valuable in life. 
It is not difficult to create projects which call for 
the exercise of these qualities, thus giving the boy 
the opportunity to “shine” that will lift his ego. 
This is one of the surest ways of winning his con- 
fidence and friendship. 


Develop His Leadership 


Every boy has leadership abilities whether he 
knows it or not and it’s your job to create projects 
in which he can exercise his potential leadership 
and develop it. Of course he does wrong things and 
thinks wrong ways. Of course he is weak and fal- 
tering ; that is why you are on the job. If it weren’t 
that way he wouldn’t need your help. Remember 
you are working with faulty goods, maybe dam- 
aged goods, and it is unreasonable to expect to get 
excellent results too quickly. Of one thing you can 
be sure; if he is a gang leader he is a real leader, 
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and he has many leadership abilities, many leader- 
ship strengths. Like every other lad he was born 
with the capacity for leadership and it is your job 
to help to develop it. Create projects according to 
his skills, his age, and his maturity level. Find 
ways to raise his self-respect, to make him think 
more of himself. This is one of the finest things a 
leader can do for a problem boy. It builds his char- 
acter and increases his friendship and respect for 
you. 


Mass Programs Are of Small Benefit 


A prevention specialist will know that mass 
programs are of small benefit to problem boys. In 
most cases the adult leaders of these mass projects 
are too much concerned with the operation of the 
project itself and have no time for the personal 
problems and needs of the boy. On the other hand 
the group program common to so many youth- 
serving agencies would be excellent for a problem 
boy if the adult leader of the group is a real leader 
and not just an instructor in an activity. The main 
drawback of these group programs lies in the fact 
that small groups are only as valuable to the in- 
dividual problem boy as the quality of the leader 


in charge. Group work needs leaders who know | 


how to use the group process for the benefit of the 
individual boy. We have altogether too few leaders 
of this type. What is really needed are leaders who 
are specially trained to be boy-minded. Programs 
are not operated as an end in themselves; they 
should be used as tools, as a means to do something 
important for and to the boy. Too often this is 
ignored and that is the basic reason why the con- 
ventional type of program is highly ineffective in 
attracting, holding, or influencing these young- 
sters. 

The best work with a problem boy can be done 
at the casework level, the one-to-one, man-to-boy, 
woman-to-girl relationship. A really good group 
leader also can do a fine casework job as a part of 
the group process but where can we find enough 
of this type of trained leader? The training of such 
leaders is a crying need in America today. 


Boys Do Not Always Respond to Reason 


In dealing with the problem boy we must re- 
member that he does not always respond to reason 
and logic. Unprotected, unguided children, in gen- 
eral, have learned to live by their wits and their 
emotions so often are uppermost in so many things 
they think or do. We therefore must in some sit- 
uations learn to reach the boy’s feelings and his 


innermost thoughts through the emotional appeal. 
It must be remembered that children—all childrey 
—are only partly developed and are only half 
grown up. They haven’t achieved their full men. 
tality nor should we expect them always to be able 
to make right decisions through reason and logic. 
It must always be remembered they are children, 
Now if this holds good for children in general, im- 
agine how much more to the point this is when 
dealing with insecure, unstable, vulnerable chil- 
dren. They have been forced, in so many instances, 
to live and conquer through the use of their wits, 
and through the years their wits have become 
pretty sharp. This constitutes almost a sixth sense 
for them, not unlike wild little animals who must 
be ever ready to detect the approach of danger. So 
we adult leaders must learn to approach the prob- 
lem boy through the emotional appeal as well as 
through reason. Giving a problem boy 10 logical 
reasons why he should do something in many in- 
stances might not be as good as finding the way— 
through an emotional appeal—to induce him to 
want to do it. 


See the World Through the Boy’s Eyes 


We must learn the boy’s units of measurement, 
how he evaluates things. In other words, we must 
try to see the world through his eyes. We must 
learn his value systems. We must learn his mean- 
ing and use of words and terms. If he’s a truant 
from school and says he hates school, maybe it’s 
because he gets poor marks. Hate is an easy word 
for him to use and he applies it to any situation 
that displeases him. We must make it our job to 
understand not only his vocabulary, but his general 
criteria for evaluating circumstances and situa- 
tions. On an American scale we weigh ourselves in 
pounds. On a British scale it might be in stones, 
and on a French scale in kilograms. All these dif- 
ferent units of measurement measure the same 
thing but they are different and must be under- 
stood. Exactly the same thing holds true when 
we adults, with our ways of looking at the world 
and our sense of right and wrong, try to apply 
our values to the problem boy’s world. Is it any 
wonder that we have dfficulty in influencing him 
to follow us or take heed of our advice? The leader 
who can see the world through the boy’s eyes 
stands a much better chance of being accepted and 
being followed. 

There are many other principles that must be 
kept in mind when working with problem boys 
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and it might pay the reader to refer to the author’s 
new book on this subject, The Problem Boy.® 


Lead From Behind! 


In dealing with problem boys of all ages and 
types, lead from behind with suggestions, en- 
ouraging them to develop plans together with 
you, securing their ideas and desires, and working 
them into a practicable, acceptable plan. They will 
be more willing to work on their own plan (or on 
any they think is their own) than on any you will 
bring them. 


Use Short-term Projects 


Use short-term projects. Leave the long-term 
projects to the educators and the researchers. 
Tommy is a juvenile but a very short time, and he 
needs help now. His interest span is very short 
and he must see results quickly. We must always 
remember that we have the boy with us as a juve- 
nile for only a few years and that if we don’t 
straighten him out now while the twig can be 
bent in the right direction, we won’t get another 
chance. In a few years he will be beyond our help. 


Learn About His Heroes, Interests, and Skills 


Here is a mneumonic device that will help create 
friendship between you and the boy—H.I.S. H 
stands for heroes; I for interests; S for skills. 

Most boys, including problem boys, look up to 
somebody or admire something—maybe an animal, 
adog, a cat, or pigeons. Handling, feeding, taking 
tare of animals—pigs, cows, horses, any kind— 
teach all youngsters love, consideration, care and 
responsibility, and the very happy values there 
are in serving others, even if it is only pigs, 
chickens, and goats. 

Boys in general are natural collectors of almost 
anything and everything. Sometimes you can 
create a career interest by starting the collection 
of some particular item—anything from stones to 
arrowheads, from pictures of ball players to but- 
tons. Behind every collection item lies educational 
material, maybe leading to a life interest, with all 
the concurrent friendship-building, character- 
building, personality-building, and maybe career- 
building values. 

Every boy is interested in something, whether 
he knows it or not. Every boy has some skill, no 
matter how slight. These three things—heroes, in- 
terests, and skills—can be used as springboards 


* Available through Youth Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, N. Y. 


to friendship, a necessary starting point for all 
work with problem boys. Boys pick their own 
heroes according to their own standards. Don’t 
pick his heroes for him; you probably will be 
wrong. You and I might think that President 
Eisenhower or Abraham Lincoln or George Wash- 
ington or Nathan Hale might be wonderful and 
acceptable heroes for any lad. But most of these 
problem children don’t see things through your 
eyes or mine. This type of boy might pick an ex- 
convict, a prizefighter, a pool “shark,” a successful 
gambler, and the boy’s selection would be nearer 
right for him than yours or mine. 

The boy may be inseparable from his dog. That 
is a wonderful combination. Every dog should 
have a boy; they go together naturally. It might 
be quite possible to reach Tommy who loves his 
dog, through your loving his dog. Feed the dog and 
you feed something more important in Tommy. 
It is a natural and sure path to his friendship. A 
boy’s heroes create a channel through which you 
can reach him. 

The same holds true for whatever the boy’s in- 
terests might be. Don’t ask him what he is inter- 
ested in; he is not too well acquainted with the 
word interest itself and he may not be able to tell 
you. But just the same his real interest is easily 
found out. What does he do when he plays hookey? 
He doesn’t die! He goes somewhere. He does some- 
thing. What does he do when he is on his own 
away from all adult authority, when he does as 
he pleases? What he is really interested in is easy 
to determine if you take the trouble to find out. 
Then all you have to do is to use that interest as a 
springboard to Tommy’s friendship. 

And of course every boy has a skill even though 
in your adult eyes it might be a very small one. To 
him it might be important. It might even be the 
very thing that gives him status among his peers 
and that is what he is continually seeking. What- 
ever his skill is, praise it. Reward him for it in 
front of his friends where it counts. Create a sit- 
uation in which the boy can exhibit his skill no 
matter how small. 

All these things—his heroes, interests, skills— 
can help you reach him. It can be a starting place 
for the exercise of your leadership influence upon 
his life. If he really thinks you are on his side 
there is a good possibility of his being on your 
side. But a word of caution is in order here. Al- 
ways remember that you are dealing with faulty 
material and don’t expect 100 percent successes. 
Expect, understand, tolerate, ignore failures, and 
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keep trying. Learn something from the failures 
and your next try might be successful. 


Food Is Magic 


In the first place, food is “magic” with problem 
boys, because it is one of the best friendship 
builders we know. There are four things for which 
any boy, even a problem boy, will never hate you, 
and at the top of the list is food; feed him, make 
him laugh, lift his ego, or protect him. If you 
have difficulty with a boy get him to eat with you, 
to sit on a stool alongside you or opposite you ata 
table. But don’t make the mistake of putting the 
food, whatever it is, on a plate with a knife and 
a fork! That makes it difficult. Put the food in his 
hands; a bottle of soft drink, a hamburger, hot 
dog, potato chips, or popcorn—anything he can 
hold in his hands. That will be a start in the right 
direction. The food is not given to the boy because 
he is hungry, although he might very well be. 
Food has a tremendous friendship-creating, con- 
fidence-building value. Start your talk with him 
by feeding him. 


Don’t Overlook the Fine Arts 


In dealing with problem children don’t overlook 
music, painting, and dancing. Some of the worst 
little hellions like to sing or be in the glee club 
or in a talent show. Some of them would give 
most anything if they could learn to play an in- 
strument. There seems to be some kind of therapy 
in beating a drum or in blowing into a saxaphone 
or a horn. And, incidentally, you will find hidden 
talent in many of these problem children. 

The same holds true for sketching or painting. 
Start with simple cartoons on the laughter level, 
cartoons especially of people they know. And then 
by gradual steps take in sketching in general, 
then water colors and even oil painting. 

And of course there is dancing. Anything from 
tap to rock ’n roll. These activities are all ego- 
lifters, laugh-producers, friendship makers. 


Never Give Up Hope 


And lastly, never give up hope, no matter how 
difficult you may think the boy is. No one knows 
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how the future will unroll for any lad, and some 
of the “wildest colts have made the best horses,” 
A special unseen agent, “maturation,” is working 
with you. Boys get older and change, very often 
for the better. Maturing helps a lot. Hang on to 
hope. 


CONCLUSION 

In summary, it might be well to remember 

(1) That our main target in delinquency re. 
duction is the problem boy, the lad who has not 
yet gotten into serious trouble with the police. 

(2) That the conventional programs of most 
youth-serving agencies are designed for the gen- 
eral run of normal children in the belief (or hope) 
that the weak and insecure child will participate 
and also will be influenced for good by these 
programs. 

(3) That these problem boys are not reached 
or influenced by these conventional programs and 
thus, most youth-serving agencies are more or 
less ineffective as delinquency reduction agents. 

(4) That highly vulnerable youth need special 
handling and specially trained leaders for this 
work. 

(5) That we need to create a new type of pro- 
fessional leader at all levels, a prevention specialist 
who will be equipped to use any and all public 
department or private agency programs to doa 
delinquency prevention job. This prevention spe- 
cialist will be trained to work in the local grass- 
roots neighborhoods as a group and caseworker 
with individual problem: boys and also as a con- 
sultant to public or private groups or as an execu- 
tive on the local, regional, or state levels. 

The way to reduce juvenile delinquency is to 
prevent children from becoming delinquents in the 
first place. To do that kind of a-job we need this 
new kind of professional—a prevention special- 
ist working on weak and susceptible children at 
as early an age as possible. Through his training, 
influence, and example, the prevention specialist 
will help guide the problem boy up and over these 
steep and difficult years between 12 and 18. 


Most children, even the nicest, are expected to have some 
conflicts and problems during their development. But it is not 
likely that one misdeed -will turn a child into a chronic delin- 
quent if the incident is wisely handled. 


—FRITZ REDL 
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The Untried Weapon Against Delinquency 


By ALFRED J. KAHN, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


to show these young thugs there is still some 
law and authority in the land.” So spoke the 
judge, and the cry was echoed in the press and on 
political platforms. The offense had been a heinous 
one. In time, a group of young offenders was auto- 
matically advanced further along on the conveyor 
belt which leads many to a maximum-security 
prison. 
Community members who favor treatment 
based on scientific knowledge of causes and who 
approve of an individualized rehabilitative effort 
with offenders, particularly young offenders, be- 
gan to wonder: Some of these boys were on pro- 
bation; others had long been known to school 
social services; most had been at one time in 
“treatment” institutions under voluntary or pub- 
lic auspices. Yet, they all seemed to get worse. 


Tis MOLLYCODDLERS have failed; it is time 


Systematic Rehabilitation Has Not Been Tried 


Many have expressed doubts about efforts to 
reclaim offenders, noting that delinquents do not, 
often enough, reform on return to the community ; 
new recruits seem to join the antisocial ranks at 
arate not apparently affected by the variety of 
preventive programs. Today’s serious delinquents 
are predictably tomorrow’s adult criminals in 
proportions so high as to raise basic questions. Is 
there something fundamentally wrong with the 
attempt to understand delinquency and to treat 
its causes? Is it unsound public policy to help 
children in trouble, on the assumption that they 
can become law-abiding and constructive com- 
munity members? Perhaps it would be right to 
“put them away,” for as long as possible, in the 
“cold storage facility” that a prison can be—and 
then to repeat the process upon the next pretext. 

Misinformation is so widespread that there is 
need to expose as false the premise of those who 
would attack individualized treatment as having 
failed. This is far from the time to give up the 
hope that rehabilitation will prove possible and 
that new public policy directed to it will yield 
results. For the fact is that systematic, compre- 


hensive, scientific rehabilitation has not yet been 
tried. 


Our society, with clear evidence of centuries 
of failure in the effort to control crime through 
brutality and punishment, has yielded to some 
humanitarian and scientific concepts. As a result, 
a new kind of philosophy pervades the law govern- 
ing the offenses of children and young offenders: 
Special police juvenile units are to be created. 
Children are not to be jailed with adults. Deten- 
tion facilities are to be centers of social study to 
guide a judge’s long-range disposition plan. Pro- 
bation counseling is designed as a treatment 
medium. Institutions are charged with responsi- 
bility to find ways of changing basic behavior 
patterns and are not to limit their function to 
mere custody. Some child guidance clinics and 
group therapy programs have been created to 
treat delinquents. 

However, our public has been ambivalent about 
these measures: each of these institutions has 
been permitted, or has achieved, only partial de- 
velopment of a role suitable to a rehabilitative 
program—and all facilities are in short supply. 
Moreover, there has been little support for filling 
in of major gaps in knowledge and for the nec- 
essary substantial improvement of treatment 
methods. Finally, even where a good facility is 
available, it is unlikely that related facilities which 
articulate with it at various stages of the reha- 
bilitative work are of equal caliber. An integrated 
system of high quality services is required to apply 
a scientifically based rehabilitative program. Such 
a system does not exist today. 


An Offense Is a Sign of the Need for Help 


All of this is documented far too readily in 
the field of juvenile delinquency, where treatment 
objectives are most widely enunciated and pub- 
lic policy, so far as laws are an index, is quite 
clear. The cornerstone of the entire system is the 
specialized juvenile court, charged with recog- 
nizing that an offense is a sign of the need for 
help, and dedicated to understanding the specific 
meanings and causes of the antisocial behavior, as 
well as offering assistance. Such “individualized 
justice” is conceived to be possible only where 
judges and their staff are imbued with this ap- 
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proach and are capable, by virtue of their abilities 
and resources permitted them, of implementing 
it. They require adequate case study and diag- 
nostic facilities, in addition to appropriate dis- 
position resources. While all states have statutes 
which incorporate juvenile court philosophy, only 
a minority of the alleged delinquents! who appear 
in the courts are, in fact, served in courts which 
are exclusively children’s courts. Three states 
(Utah, Connecticut, Rhode Island) have statewide 
systems providing complete coverage. Eighty 
counties have special judges for children, but only 
half of them devote full time to children’s cases. 
The remainder of the some 3,000 counties in the 
United States are served by judges whose chil- 
dren’s court responsibilities are discharged on a 
part-time basis within the framework of another 
court, usually functioning under quite different 
philosophy. 

Courts rely heavily on probation investigation 
reports not only to help them understand the 
children before them but also to suggest possible 
dispositions: does a delinquent boy require insti- 
tutionalization or treatment in a local guidance 
clinic; why has a young girl run away from home 
and what should be done to protect her? Court- 
room questioning may be helpful, but full case 
study (through interviews, collateral contacts, and 
referral for diagnostic examinations) is a recog- 
nized essential. However, half of the counties 
throughout the United States have no juvenile 
probation service at all and, therefore, no con- 
sistent source for basic disposition strategy. Pro- 
bation staffs frequently are completely unqualified 
or at most only partially qualified under the 
criteria established by major bodies setting stand- 
ards. Thus, the disposition plan is often made 
by a judge not exclusively or predominately con- 
cerned with the unusual requirements of a court 
in which he plays a unique central role, and for 
which he may not have appropriate background. 
Adequate or not, the judge generally is handi- 
capped by the lack of a qualified probation staff. 

Placing a child on probation, then, after a court 
finding of delinquency, is usually more in the 
nature of “giving him a second chance” rather 
than the result of a wise decision that probation 
is the treatment of choice. The subsequent (and 
often, inevitable) offense is regarded as a sign 
of the failure of probation and of the need for 
a more drastic measure, namely, commitment. 
However, probation carried out by a partially 


1 The 1955 total was 324,269 (approximation). 
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qualified staff, responsible for excessive numbers 
of “supervisees,” deteriorates into a routine of 
checking up and enforcement of meaningless rules 
of conduct. Very few juvenile delinquents or 
youthful offenders are served by adequately pre. 
pared social workers in sufficiently staffed, well. 
administered probation departments. As a result, 
the youth classified as a probation failure and sent 
on, posthaste, to an institution after another of. 
fense, has often not even begun to experience ad- 
equate probation. Certainly in the light of evidence 
that good probation can be effective with young 
people at a small fraction of the cost of institu- 
tional custody, it should be tried in more places. 


Sound Police Handling Important 


Prior to the court’s jurisdiction, there is the 
police officer. Agencies which have studied the 
problem, including the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, are agreed that sound police 
handling of initial, often minor, complaints may 
do much to prevent more serious antisocial con- 
duct in children and youths at a later date. And 
such handling, they agree, requires a special 
juvenile police unit in each community. 

All police are properly devoted to community 
protection, to enforcement of regulations and to 
the determent of those who would and do violate 
the law. Where a violation has taken place, in- 
vestigation, detection, and apprehension are basic 
functions, essential to our system of social con- 
trol. Police necessarily must exercise some degree 
of discretion in handling offenders, although gen- 
erally in the case of adults the margin of judgment 
is narrowed by a system of instructions built 
around offense classifications. The police officer 
who receives a complaint about a minor who has 
committed the equivalent of an. adult crime, or 
who apprehends such a minor, may also have 
similar instructions as to when he must make an 
arrest and proceed directly to court. However, 
even in these cases, a measure of personal judg- 
ment always remains as to how to categorize an 
incident and how to proceed. Juvenile courts, in 
addition, have jurisdiction over much youth be 
havior of another sort—behavior also classifiable 
as delinquency: truancy, running away, ques 
tionable associations, incorrigibility, and the like. 
These are properly the subject of public concern 
if young people are to be dealt with effectively 
early in the development of their difficulties. In 
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responding to parental, neighborhood, or school 
complaints about such matters, the police officer 
has an exceptionally wide area of discretion. 
Whether he chooses to warn, advise, refer to an 
agency for voluntary help, take the child to court, 
or make an arrest may well represent a major 
decision affecting a child’s future. 

The juvenile police unit is designed as a special- 
ized service to take over full responsibility for all 
youth cases when possible (i.e. in smaller com- 
munities) , to help the entire department to under- 
stand and implement the statutory policy for 
juvenile delinquents and (in larger communities) 
to make dispositions based on understanding of 
the child in some categories of cases. In New York 
City, for example, all nonarrest cases are referred 
to the Juvenile Aid Bureau if a complaint is made 
but immediate arrest is not considered necessary 
or desirable. 

Thus, a community is hardly equipped to 
attempt a system of individualized justice for 
children and youth unless it has a police juvenile 
unit whose careful case evaluation, screening, and 
referral might assure effective work early in the 
history of a problem—but this requires specialized 
knowledge and skills. Yet it is estimated that half 
the cities with a population over 100,000 have no 
special juvenile police officers; about one com- 
munity in six, in the country as a whole, has 
enough juvenile officers, using a modest standard. 
Moreover, many units function under inappro- 
priate policy directives, have inadequately trained 
personnel, or have perpetual administrative prob- 
lems which limit their effectiveness. . 

The detention facility for children and youth is 
designed to offer secure, temporary custody pend- 
ing court investigation and action in those in- 
stances where community protection, the safety 
of the child, or uncertainty as to whether he will 
reappear in court when required make a period 
of waiting at home undesirable. If apprehension 
of the young offender is to begin a period of re- 
form—and not of education in crime and vice— 
children and youths must be separated from adult 
criminals. This was, in fact, one of the principles 
enunciated by the creators of the first juvenile 
court in 1899. Nevertheless, it is estimated today 
that at least 100,000 young people are kept in 
jail detention in the United States annually. While 
jails and lockups may at times seek separation 
of youths from adults, they almost uniformly lead 
to experiences which aggravate existing problems 
and create new ones. 


We Disapprove of What the Child Has Done 
But Not of the Child 


Separate detention facilities for youths are in 
very short supply. Fewer than 200 of approxi- 
mately 2,500 courts requiring access to such 
service have the use of special detention homes. 
A plan calling for regional detention facilities has 
been advanced by the National Probation and 
Parole Association as a possible solution to the 
problem of financing and operating programs, 
which many counties have found unsurmountable. 
Intensive studies of detention in states in all parts 
of the country give emphasis to the view that the 
problem goes beyond one of constructing new 
buildings, however. On their arrival in detention, 
large numbers of young people experience the 
first major impact of society’s response to their 
behavior. It is thus essential that the entire pro- 
gram be geared to communicate the attitude: we 
disapprove of what you have done but not of 
you; we would like to help you. Such reception by 
the adult world, initiated in detention and then 
carried through in the probation service or in a 
treatment institution, may truly assure a new 
beginning for some young people. Comprehensive 
observation and social (and, if needed, psychia- 
tric) study in detention can, too, contribute to 
wise courtroom decisions. Only qualified personnel, 
in sufficient numbers, under well-trained adminis- 
trators can conduct detention programs thus 
geared to overall treatment objectives. Far too 
often, today, the child’s experiences in detention 
only seem to confirm his distorted view of the 
society around him. 

For many, the public training school for delin- 
quents is the destination after a period of deten- 
tion. It is sometimes selected, for the child or 
youth, as the place most suited for him, because 
it offers a program geared to his special needs and 
problems, but much more frequently the training 
school commitment is the angry reaction to a 
child or youth who has defied the community by 
being involved in an offense regarded as “serious,” 
who has not responded to probation or has failed 
elsewhere. Quite often, too, the training school is 
the state’s “dumping ground” for delinquents, and 
the majority are so “dumped” after the relatively 
small number of institutions under voluntary 
auspices or the more specialized treatment facili- 
ties have been filled to capacity. Hardly a study 
fails to show that the larger proportions of train- 
ing school graduates are soon in trouble again; 
indeed, for many, the training school is a stop 
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en route to the reformatory, which in turn leads 
to the adult prison. 

Does this mean that we should eliminate train- 
ing schools and simply arrange secure custody as 
early as possible? Has the entire rehabilitative 
concept based on individualized treatment been a 
pipedream? On the contrary, the truth of the 
matter is that the idea projected by proponents of 
treatment has not been implemented in most 
institutions for young delinquents. Advocates of 
the program conceive of the modern training 
school as a therapeutic milieu charged with re- 
socialization through its pattern of organization 
and the group experiences it offers. It should 
educate and reeducate by means of effective reme- 
dial work and class programs. It must offer 
personal guidance in a casework and clinical pro- 
gram. The fact is that most training schools are 
far too large to develop the atmosphere and 
relationships necessary—and they are constantly 
filled beyond their agreed capacities. Their popu- 
lations are far too heterogenous to sustain any 
sort of program focus. Personnel are in short 
supply or poorly qualified (40 percent of the train- 
ing schools have no social work staff at all; 60 
percent lack even one staff psychiatrist). 


Often We Fail To Get at Basic Programs 


These illustrations can be multiplied. If one 
looked beyond the children’s fields, where at least 
the objectives as enunciated are clear and rela- 
tively consistent, to the adult courts and institu- 
tions, the picture would be even more extreme. We 
have done little to try individualized treatment. 
Recent waves of prison riots reflect not failures 
in rehabilitation but, rather, policies which would 
“pack ’em in and keep ’em there,” “treat ’em 
rough; they knew what they were doing,” “isolate 
them and forget them.” 

Even where most agencies agree on objectives 
and where some excellent programs are carried 
out, efforts may be ineffectual because they do not 
get at basic problems, are poorly integrated, or 
encounter resource lacks somewhere in the system. 
Children in trouble seem to become known to 
community representatives, often quite early in 
the history of the difficulty, but this is no assur- 
ance at all of continuity in helping efforts and of 
marshaling of needed resources in accord with 
basic understanding of the problem in a spirit of 
rendering responsibie service until something is 


2 Alfred J. Kahn, For Children in Trouble. New York: Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Children of New York City, Inc., 1957. 


accomplished.? We tend to think generally along 
the lines of agencies and institutions and their 
programs—not of a community system of inte. 
grated services, yet the essence of the rehabilita- 
tion idea, in the light of modern knowledge, is a 
coordinated systematic effort. 

Scientific rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents 
has not yet been tried. Why should it be? First, 
because there is no real alternative. Punishment 
simply does not work as a key to public policy 
unless there is readiness to accept a police state 
and all of its consequences. Even then, historical 
evidence tells us, criminality rates may continue 
high. “The deterring effects of punishment,” it 
has been said, “are best to be witnessed in the 
normal and not in the criminal population.” 

An approach which calls for rehabilitation 
through individualized measures, and the selection 
of measures in the light of the best available 
knowledge, is consistent with our legal traditions 
(the very young are not responsible) and with our 
understanding of childhood (most delinquents 
are clearly products of their milieu and can be 
expected to act as they do unless there is effective 
intervention). It is also in the spirit of moral 
traditions and religious convictions calling for 
forgiveness and opportunity for an individual to 
renew efforts for his own salvation. Nor do we 
stand prepared, as a society, to give up all hope 
for such large numbers, to waste forever their 
productive potential, while they remain behind 
high walls at public expense. 


There Is Reason To Be Encouraged 


On the positive side of the case are the frag- 
ments of evidence that well-staffed programs 
geared to changing the behavioral patterns, the 
value systems, the personality structures of youth 
in trouble can achieve their objectives. There are 
scattered through the country exciting and ef- 
fective treatment institutions, good probation de- 
partments, strong police juvenile units, model 
detention facilities, excellent clinics, and other 
related facilities. Very few of these have done 
enough to test results rigorously, but there is 
enough positive evidence to justify investment in 
expanding such programs and appraising their 
effectiveness more systematically. These steps aré 
prerequisite to continued basic research into anti- 
social behavior and methods of coping with it. 
Obviously, a field thus far overpressured and 
underequipped has hardly begun to refine treat- 
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a real effort at redirecting those in trouble rela- 
tively early in their histories. The initial expen- 
ditures for the latter may be large but the success 
of the effort would mean long-range savings in 
many of the more traditional programs. In fact, 
many of the needed treatment services (i.e. pro- 
bation) are far more economical than services 
which can make little pretense at changing human 
behavior (custodial prisons) but which are auto- 
matically called for unless something effective is 
done earlier. 

Treatment facilities of the kinds discussed here 
cannot in good faith claim to prevent delin- 
quency basically, for the frequency, nature, and 
form of antisocial deviant behavior are a function 
of broader social causes, national and interna- 
tional, as well as local in scope. However, given a 
group already unable or unwilling to accept the 
rules of the larger society, the treatment programs 
described may offer the beginnings of a sound 
corrective approach. This is hardly the time to say 


that such programs have failed ; one can only prop- . 


erly ask when they shall be permitted to begin. 


worse for the body politic than the disease of 
youthful disorder itself. 

The immorality to which I refer is not an 
abridgement of the conventional moral codes in 
the usual sense. It refers to a kind of passive self- 
deception, a refusal to accept the stark implica- 
tions of certain research facts as they are dis- 
closed. Further, it refers to the incapacity or 
unwillingness to recognize the implications of the 
changing world in which we are living. Its im- 
moral character inheres in the fact that we blame 
everybody but ourselves while the victims of our 
obtuseness, in the form of our youth, become hope- 
lessly embroiled in increasingly serious problems. 

For the fact remains that we know considerably 
more about the causes of delinquency and how they 
may be met than our seeming failures to meet the 
problem adequately would appear to indicate. For 
the past 20 years, professional researchers and 
youth workers have made remarkably successful 
inroads in our understanding of the nature of the 


. 
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several disorders which constitute delinquency and 
have indicated, with wearisome repetition, how 
some of these basic disorders may be eradicated. 
Far more is known about the intricacies of delin- 
quency and how they may be mitigated than the 
public, apparently, is willing to admit or accept. 
As this writer has shown upon a number of occa- 
sions, to translate into matters of public policy the 
things we already know about delinquency con- 
stitutes, in one sense, a far more difficult job than 
learning about the causes themselves. More re- 
cently, Dr. Raymond F. Gould of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, in an article appearing 
in this periodical, has indicated the possibilities 
of a generalized and concerted attack upon the 
problems of delinquency, provided certain scien- 
tific procedures and safeguards are employed.’ 
Although certain serious reservations may be 
made concerning the nature of some of Dr. Gould’s 
assumptions regarding delinquency as rooted in 
psychogenic disturbances, our understanding is 
sufficiently inclusive at the present time to war- 
rant broad, diversified, and systematic approaches 
toward amelioration in different types of com- 
munities. The recommendations made by the late 
dean of American criminologists, Edwin H. Suth- 
erland, proposed as early as 1936 in a suggestive 
presentation on “Juvenile Delinquency and Com- 
munity Organization’—as well as the classic work 
of Clifford Shaw, William Healy and Augusta 
Bronner, and the Chicago Area Project—have all 
indicated quite clearly the direction American 
communities would have to take if the problems 
of youthful disorder are to be effectively con- 
trolled. 

This in no way, however, should be construed 
to mean that we now know all the answers and 


that a ready-made panacea is on hand, if only an 


obdurate public would simply learn to accept it. 
Certainly, we can ill afford the slightest com- 
placency. If anyone is so inclined, a reading of 
Howard Gill’s recently published, thoughtful and 
comprehensive analysis of some of the major 
problems in modern criminology should soon dis- 
pel any such illusions. 

The knowledge we have already amassed, how- 
ever, and which we are currently compiling simply 
means that, with judicious and imaginative ap- 
plication, many of the problems of youthful dis- 

1“Are We Scientific About Delinquency?” 
December 1957, pp. 16-21. 

2“An Operational View of Criminology,” 
Psychodynamics, October 1957, pp. 278-338. 

See, for example, the author's forthcoming analysis, ‘Juvenile 


Delinquency: Myth or Threat,” to appear in the Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, and Police Science. 
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order could be appreciably modified within 
reasonable period of time—probably within a 
period of 10 to 20 years—if we were so minded, 
That certain hard-core types of delinquency and 
youthful maladjustment would still remain, and 
that new emergent types would have to be faced 
as we encounter novel conditions in our rapidly 
changing world, is readily acknowledged. The 
problems of delinquency are coextensive with the 
problems of youthful maladjustment which any 
rapidly changing social structure brings into being 
and cannot, obviously, be resolved by a unitary go- 
lution which may operate for all times, for all sit- 
uations, and for all places. Further—and this isa 
fact unyielding, difficult, and unpalatable for the 
public to apprend—the problems of delinquency in 
some degree, and in a sense far more profound 
than the public is aware, are coextensive with 
problems of all of our youth. This is a world, as 
the novelist James Farrell has put it, which our 
young people “have never made,” but for whose 
vicissitudes, bitter conflicts, and turmoil they, too, 
must pay a price in the form of serious strain 
upon their lives. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that the basic problems producing our modern 
forms of delinquency are quite well known and 
could, very likely, be readily handled if we were 
able to translate into effective policy the ameliora- 
tive processes with which we are now fairly well 
familiar. 


Do We Know Where We Stand? 


It is extremely doubtful whether we know, with 
any certitude, if the problems of delinquency, on 
the whole, are increasing or not.? Our statistics 
in this area, despite commendable efforts to im- 
prove them during the last 10 years, are wholly 
inadequate, not comparable, and distorted by 
variations in community policies and court prac- 
tice. The annual figures published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as well as many other official and 
semiofficial agencies, are really not representative 
of delinquency as a generalized problem but as an 
index of the volume of traffic through selected 
children’s courts—and this is a wholly different 


matter. As a result, speaking professionally asaf . 


research sociologist, the figures we are able to 
compile are far more indicative of the public’s 
attitude toward delinquency than a representa 
tion of the problem itself. On the basis of such F 


studies as the District of Columbia Council of} . 


Social Agencies’ investigation of 1943-44 and 4p 
similar survey conducted in New York City ; 
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time do the courts within a given area have knowl- 
edge of as much as one half of the total volume 
of known delinquencies within a given community. 
And this, quite likely, is a very conservative esti- 
mate. 

Further, the character of the problems which 
ordinarily bring our youth before the courts is 
not what the public, through the daily press, often 
believes it to be. The offenses are rarely the hom- 
icides, serious sexual assaults, and public intox- 
ication with which the popular press arouses and 
titillates the public. They are largely in the nature 
of property thefts and acts of vandalism. It seems 
to me that, in this respect, the contemporary de- 
linquency of our youth may constitute a rising 
and serious problem. Very likely the hard core 
of some of our classical crimes appears to have 
become concentrated among our youthful age 
categories. However, when we examine the specific 
nature of some of these offenses in 1956—auto- 
mobile theft, for example, where 54 percent were 
committed by youths under 21 years of age, or 
robbery, where 43 percent were committed by 
young people under 21—considerable caution in 
judgment must be maintained before generalizing 
about the nature of contemporary delinquency. 
The role of the automobile in contemporary Amer- 
ican society and its effect upon our mechanically- 
minded young, particularly where it is so com- 
monly employed for purposes of a short joy-ride, 
must be carefully assessed if we are to make a 
sound judgment upon the character of this specific 
form of youthful disorder.* 

Further, if we are to include the large volume 
of noncriminal delinquencies which comprise the 
major portion of the problems of youthful malad- 
justment in the United States—such problems as 
incorrigibility, truancy, remaining away from the 
home for differently defined periods of duration, 
associating with vicious and immoral persons, and 
the like—it is actually doubtful whether the prob- 
lems have increased in the magnitude that the 
public believes. Serious changes have been pro- 
duced in the character of youthful control and 
in the conception of youthful disorder by the 
_ Universal increase of mandatory schooling for our 
youth as a whole, the profoundly revolutionary 
_ changes in the character of the American family 
: during the past two decades and the expectancies 
Ithas of its children, and the compelling growth 


| pet Bloch and Niederhoffer, The Gang: A Study of Adolescent 
_ Behavior, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958. 


1950-51, we feel fairly certain that at no given 
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and acceptance of what can best be described as 
a middle class mentality. More is expected of our 
children under conditions which make it far more 
difficult to control them. What was previously 
regarded in a more halcyon period as the normal 
upsurges of youth now begin to loom as far more 
serious problems. Modern conditions of family life, 
where the family has become exceedingly mobile, 
two generational, and characterized by the em- 
ployment of the mother—all of which are typ- 
ical features of recent American social progress 
—create conditions in which normal impulses of 
youthful protest and dissidence are more difficult 
to contain. In such increasingly common situa- 
tions, modern family types have relaxed, abro- 
gated, or (as so frequently happens) been unable 
through no fault of their own to maintain their 
primary controls upon the child. 


Why Do They Become Criminals 
and Insurgents? 


It is the most obvious of truisms that behavior 
patterns, good or bad, are not determined by a 
specific type of biological or neurological struc- 
ture. The potentials of behavior represent an al- 
most endless possibility of diversified forms emer- 
gent from a given type of biological structure. 
This is true even when the individual is marked 
by a serious constitutional defect. On the other 
hand, an individual with a specific type of per- 
sonality or constitutional defect may encounter 
greater difficulty in surmounting some of the con- 
ditions of particular sociocultural environments. 
How an individual responds to such situational 
contexts will depend, to a considerable degree, 
upon the character of the emphasis and values 
which a specific kind of environment fosters. Thus, 
in a civilization like ours, in which increasingly 
greater dependence is made upon the individual’s 
intellectual capacities, an individual with deficient 
intellectual endowment, irrespective of how ac- 
quired, may encounter far more serious difficulties 
in adjusting to the conditions of his environment 
than an individual who is normally endowed. 
Among the several possibilities of such maladjust- 
ment, delinquency and crime simply represent 


some of the contingent outcomes. The same can be 


said for virtually any type of constitutional or 
neurological defect, whether such defects are mat- 
ters of physique, temperament, endocrinological 
imbalance, facial or physical deformities, or a 
neural instability. 
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The common error which has emerged during 
recent years—evidenced particularly in the caustic 
criticism by sociologists of those scholars who 
have attempted to show that certain physical 
characteristics may have a specific effect upon 
delinquency—is largely due, it appears to me, to 
a basic misunderstanding. The error is due to 
warped vision on both sides—on the part of con- 
stitutional and neurological proponents who indi- 
cate that close associations may exist between 
certain physical and physiological conditions and 
forms of delinquency and crime; and on the part 
of sociologically trained criminologists who dis- 
miss out of hand the possibilities of such connec- 
tions. In the case of the former, the error seems 
to lie in the fact that correlations in themselves 
indicate very little, while in the case of the latter, 
the emphasis upon social factors and processes in 
producing delinquents and criminals may hardly 
overlook the given effect within a specific cultural 
environment of certain types of physiological 
difference. Both sides seem to overlook a very 
conspicuous factor—what I would refer to as the 
“intervening variable,” i.e., the series of con- 
nective links and social tissue which tie together 
certain physical and constitutional conditions with 
certain environmental complexes. Lucien Bovet, in 
a report he made to the World Health Organ- 
ization of the United Nations in 1951 on the 
psychiatric aspects of delinquency, referred to 
certain children as being the “vulnerables” in 
relation to certain culturally induced, provocative 
conditions of delinquency. That such potential 
types vary from one cultural context to another, 
and that, under stipulated circumstances, certain 
children with specific types of constitutional and 
personality defects may be more prone to delin- 
quency in certain societies than other children in 
the same society seems to go without saying. 

Seen in this light, there are no children who, 
for whatever reason, appear to be unqualifiedly 
predisposed toward delinquency. There are, how- 
ever, certain children predisposed toward delin- 
quency in certain societies and within certain 
social settings. The problems of delinquency, 
therefore, invariably involve a certain type of 
peculiarly structured child within a given type of 
peculiarly predisposing situation which may pro- 
duce a specific type of delinquent activity. The 
wholly relative and contingent nature of this re- 
lationship must be continually stressed. 

When we examine the situations producing de- 
linquency in this way, and recognize the enor- 


mously fluid conditions which produce a variety of 
different relationships, we may discern, neverthe. 
less, within any given society those recurrent 
psychosociological conditions which may produce 
specific types of delinquent children. Further, we 
observe something else; we recognize that children 
whose personalities have become structured in 
certain societies in a peculiar way may or may 
not become vulnerable to delinquency in that par- 
ticular society or restricted social setting. A single 
case in point may suffice to make this point clear. 
A child who has developed seriously aggressive 
tendencies within a given social context, as a 
result of a variety of conditions of which the 
constitutional factor may be one element, will 
only become delinquent if, within the setting in 
which he functions, there are either no approved 
outlets for such aggression or the society strongly 
disapproves such behavior. This is, in part, one of 
the major implications for delinquency we can 
draw from the work of the psychiatrist, Harry 
Stack Sullivan, which, it appears, many of our 
contemporary psychiatrists still tend to overlook 
or, at worst, fail to comprehend fully. In brief, 
this simply means that there are no inherent 
delinquent propensities within the structure of the 
personality itself or in the provocative situation, 
but rather in the conjoined relationship of both. 
Having said all of this, however, we still can 
assert that at given periods of social development 
we do tend to produce certain delinquent types 
and that these delinquent types result from certain 
peculiarly predisposing social contexts which 
make them particularly vulnerable to distinctive, 
provocative conditions which exist at that par- 
ticular time. This would mean, in effect, that the 
conditions which tend to produce delinquencies to- 
day would be somewhat different than the condi- 
tions which produced acts of delinquency 30 years 
ago and which may produce such acts 20 years > 
from now. It would also mean that the nature of f 
the organization of such vulnerable personalities 
would change in the course of the time process. f 
It would also mean that the character of the delin- 
quent acts themselves would very likely be altered } 


in the course of social change. Since the personal- F tj 


ities of children who are particularly susceptible | 
to delinquency may vary at different periods and > 
places, and since such personality patterns fall 
into varying degrees and classifications of vulner- 4 
ability, there can be no blame for such behavior— } 
as repugnant as they may be to us—but rather f 
an accountability of the several familial, social, 
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cultural, and economic factors which bring them 
into being. Certainly, these children are not born 
delinquent. They are rather the victims of a series 
of deviant pressures and circumstances which 
affect them at a given period of American social 
change. This does not mean, however, that a sense 
of guilt and personal responsibility may not be 
invoked in their behalf. Indeed, such a sense of 
personal responsibility is virtually indispensable 
during a period such as ours when the trends 
toward license and excess may be so easily liber- 
ated. In view of the patterned differences of their 
personality structures, it means that a wide va- 
riety of corrective techniques must be employed 
with these children, of which punishment may 
also be a highly essential component for certain 
types of children. 


Similarities in Background and Behavior 


To spell out in detail the distinctive configura- 
tions of home and community which produce de- 
linquency-prone children, and the fairly well- 
defined subvarieties, is a task that falls beyond the 
scope of this article. Nevertheless, what we dis- 
cover, when we examine the research literature in 
detail and speak to countless delinquent children, 
is the striking similarity in the personality pre- 
dispositions of children coming from certain types 
of homes, and their behavior and what we may 
expect of them follows a strikingly similar pattern 
as they are exposed to neighborhood, school, and 
their own associates. 

As we speak to the gang boys in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn or East Harlem in 
New York City, the things they say, the language 
they use, the values they stress, and the conditions 
of their backgrounds which they relate to us fall 
into recognizable and repetitive patterns. Indeed, 
we cannot help but become impressed with the fact 
that they have survived as well as they have and 
that their problem-ridden lives have not led to 
greater excess. Their personality characteristics 
Seem to fall into well-defined and recognizable 
_ patterns, as do the demoralized conditions of the 
backgrounds which they describe to us—condi- 
tions which can be corroborated by even the most 
Casual observation. 

Hewitt and Jenkins, in their well known Funda- 
_ mental Patterns of Maladjustment, have indicated 


| quite clearly some of the major classifications into 
Which so many of our delinquent children fall. 


* Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment: The . of Their 
igin, Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1947, p. 
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Significant in their study is the close linkage of 
each of these types with characteristic home en- 
vironments and family relationships. Although 
specific modifications occur within each one of 
these major configurations of demoralized home 
conditions and intrafamily personal relationships, 
the major patterns can be readily observed. Where 
the modifications occur, they seem to reflect dif- 
ferences in the personality orientations of the 
parents and in the relationships they entertain 
toward each other and their children. Frequently 
such variations are reflective of a different con- 
ception of one’s role and responsibility as these 
are determined by social class and economic cir- 
cumstances. But even such variations seem to fall 
into well-defined patterns and it is impressive to 
note similarities in class settings and cultural 
status of the families of different delinquents, 
even when characterized by seeming uniqueness. 
Although the human material is endless in its 
capacity for uniqueness and creative growth, the 
common major delineations of personality break- 
down and social resentment are vivid and distinct. 

Normative psychological development is seri- 
ously impaired in those family situations and so- 
cial settings in which the child has been afforded 
little or no opportunity for normal identification 
with either or both parents, particularly the moth- 
er. Under such conditions, specific groupings of 
maladjusted children emerge—the unsocialized 
aggressive delinquent, the socialized delinquent, 
and the overinhibited child. The latter, according 
to the findings of Hewitt and Jenkins, frequently 
develops strong tendencies toward adolescent and 
adult neurosis, while the first two, particularly 
the unsocialized type, figure prominently in delin- 
quency. It is probable that a considerable number 
of our habitual delinquents, and those who grad- 
uate into adult forms of criminality, originate 
within the unsocialized category. This type of 
child, as Hewitt and Jenkins describe him, is apt 
to be “cruel, defiant, prone deliberately to destroy 
(the property of others) as well as to attack their 
persons violently. He is inevitably engaged in 
fighting and expresses little feeling of guilt or 
remorse.”® 

Not only do distinctive types emerge as we 
examine maladjusted and delinquent children, but 
as Albert J. Reiss has shown in his examination of 
1,100 white male juvenile delinquent probationers 
in Cook County (Illinois), the social correlates of 
their delinquency seem to follow equally well- 
marked patterns. Thus, in the case of the so-called 
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“relatively integrated delinquent,” he generally 
comes from unsettled residential areas, although 
his family is not excessively mobile. The family 
of such a child appears to be structurally intact 
and maintains fairly good marital relations and 
standards for their children. The delinquent, how- 
ever, is closely tied to his peer-age associates in 
the gang, while presenting fewer problems in the 
school. The type which Reiss refers to as the 
“defective superego delinquent,” however, appears 
to identify himself closely with nonconventional 
social situations. This type of youth usually comes 
from families which are large in size, with delin- 
quent sibling members, and characterized by con- 
siderable separation, divorce, desertion, and death 
of a parent. The school records of these children 
are uniformly poor in all respects and they leave 
school at the earliest opportunity for random, 
unskilled employments. This youth figures prom- 
inently as a confirmed recidivist. 

Also commonly seen is the “relatively weak ego 
delinquent”—insecure, anxiety-ridden, and hostile. 
This type of child is frequently found in stable 
and conventional residential areas, but he is a 
product of families which are markedly mobile and 
characterized by exceedingly severe strains in the 
marital relationship. He frequently is the oldest 
child in a small family. Neurotically disoriented, 
he has difficulty in maintaining normal associa- 
tions with his own age group, is not a gang par- 
ticipant, and is generally a “lone offender.” While 
his scholarship at school is average, his truancy 
record is high and his general deportment poor. 

In examining such children, we may well ask 
ourselves the question: who are the offenders, we 
or they? 


What Are They Looking for and 
Where Are They Heading? 


In the writer’s efforts to probe the complexities 
of human maladjustment over many years, he has 
become increasingly conscious of two of the most 
crucial problems of our age—the growth of im- 
personality in even the most personal of human 
relationships, and, secondly, a problem closely re- 
lated to it, the painful search for self-identity. 
Without intending to become unduly philosophic, 
the problems of our youth, particularly those of 
our adolescent youth, seem to be concentrated in 
these two basic processes. For, in the ultimate 


reduction, what has happened to many of these 
children, despite our efforts to articulate differ. 
ences in precise detail, is the sheer, raw, and 
brutal fact that they have been exposed to a suc- 
cessive series of environments in which people did 
not care. The roots of empathy and self-under- 
standing lie in our capacity to reach children and 
young people at the proper time, strategically, in 
order to plant within them concern for others and 
concern for themselves. Indeed, concern for others 
cannot arise if they have never been taught to 
have concern for themselves. 

In paraphrase of Arthur Miller’s splendid play, 
Death of a Salesman, “attention must be paid”— 
and in the case of far too many of these children, 
attention in the most fundamental and human 
sense has never been adequately paid. The natural 
fruits of such neglect are indifference and hostility 
to others, and, secondly, a loss of purpose and 
direction in their own lives. As Franz Alexander 
has said, such children may be made to frequently 
feel a sense of shame—dissatisfaction and en- 
barrassment at some personal failing or short- 
coming of their own—but not a sense of guilt. 
And without such a sense of guilt, a normal sense 
of guilt, it becomes extremely difficult upon oc- 
casion to deal with them and to treat them. 

Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, staff psychiatrist in 
the New York City Children’s Courts, in a recent 
book, Sins of Their Fathers, has described these 
children as “miserable youngsters.” ‘Miserable, 
weak, fearful, inadequate, drifting children,” she 
goes on to say, “without roots, without beliefs, 
without interests, without ambition. ‘Empty’ kids 
leading empty lives. It was that quality of ‘empti- 
ness,’ the ‘nothingness’ to many of these children, 
that shocked me most 

In a group—in class, in a gang—they might be 
noisy and aggressive, but alone they had the 
defeated, beaten air of the very old, the very dis- 
couraged, the very hopeless.” 

The picture is not a happy one and the statistics 
which support such facts have a hollow ring. 
They confirm what we know, however—the high 
percentage who come from families with mental 
disorders, with low intelligence, and deeply dis- : 
ruptive human relationships, irrespective of how} . 


we spell them out. In the missile age, we half 


better take a long and solemn pause to see how f 
we can put our house in order. 
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A Critical Look at Corrections* : 


By GEORGE PUTNAM 
TV News Reporter 


HIS IS a conference on corrections. ’maTV_ edge and considerable uncertainty. The average 
[news reporter. And I am to speak to you on _ citizen regards crime as something apart from 
the subject : “A Critical Look at Corrections.” him. His reaction to it is intolerance and indigna- 
lappreciate your emotions at this moment! tion. When it hits his property or his safety, he 
You are awaiting the next 30 minutes with all wants society to strike back for him. When it hits aa 
of the enraptured enthusiasm of the American his pocketbook, he is mad and resents paying for ‘ 
) f Medical Association about to be addressed on the something he didn’t cause. 
subject, “My Views on Modern Medicine,” by the And yet, by your own choice, you set up this 


1, § First Aid Chairman of the Slippery Rock PTA! annual conference specifically for self-examina- 
. You didn’t ask for this, and neither did I. tion—right out in public view—to record your 
a We are both victims of your program com- failings and weaknesses as well as your successes 
: mittee. and strengths. You even invite “outsiders” like 


I do have a certain advantage. You’re a captive me to come and freely say what we think about 
audience. You can’t switch the dial. What’s coming you, your efforts, and your services. 


y isa commercial you can’t avoid. Perhaps you can This takes courage. It sets an example for other 

- F live without commercials, but, frankly, I cannot. professional organizations. I hope they follow it. 

t- I do not insist that you respect my qualifications I know of no better way to build public confidence _ 
t. as a criminologist, but I do trust you will show in your work. ; me 
¢ § some tolerance for the integrity of my concern as I consider this particularly important in your ; 
taxpayer and interested layman. case. 
. I’m not an authority. The reason: you are a monopoly. 7 
"i I’m not here to tell you how to perform your There are obvious and inherent dangers in any j 
ut work. monopoly. 
* I am here to tell you how you look to others. I don’t believe you want to be a monopoly; but : 


You may like or dislike, you may accept or you can’t avoid it because you exist without 
he F reject what I have t But b t titi 
fs, reject wha ave to say. But you can be sure of competition. 


Fi one thing. What I say here in your presence will I happen to represent a field characterized by 
: not differ from what I would say about you in competition. This competition is so keen it’s con- 
“ F your absence. stantly with you. Competition prevails throughout 


If I were now speaking to the California Tax- all of private industry. 
“ payers’ Association on this subject, “A Critical But you do not have this. You don’t have to 
he Look at Corrections,” the statements would be the compete for your customers or advertise to get 


same. them. Nobody is trying to take them away from 
ai you—nobody else wants them. In other words, : 
- There Comes a Time for Self-Examination you face a double deterrent to initiative: you’re % 


ng. I'm going to start out with an acknowledgment. @ part of government which is, itself, indispens- 
ch | The theme of your conference took some of the able, but you additionally constitute a service 
tal | Wind out of my sails. One of my observations which, by its very nature, is both indispensable 
jj | 2bout some governmental services is that they and without competition. 


owe have a strong tendency to be defensive and more ‘Therefore, when you devote your conference 
- inclined to self-justification than to self-examina- time to the purpose of this one, you are a credit 4 
“ qf tion. to our government and you are a credit to your- % 
{ q 


You people deal with a highly sensitive and selves. In your particular and ‘a kind af ; 
 &xpensive subject: crime. Your responsibilities business, only by maintaining this exact attitude 


Cover an area in which the public has little knowl- can you really and actually fulfill public trust. a 


| In the more than 24 years I’ve spent in the news 


_ {An address before the 28th Annual Conference of the California i j ; 
| Probation and Parole Association, Riverside, California, May 27, 1958, eporting business, no news subject has come to 
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my attention more consistently than that of crime. 
Consequently, from the very beginning, I’ve dealt 
with this subject not from choice but from 
necessity. 

For some years I regarded crime and delin- 
quency as routine, unavoidable evils—a sort of 
“death and taxes” category. However, in the past 
10 or 12 years, particularly since the war era, 
this whole problem has increasingly disturbed me. 
I passed the point where I viewed criminal activity 
as a series of individual and unrelated acts. 

I long ago learned that you can’t have an 
“underworld” without an “overworld” ; that where 
you find organized crime in our community alleys 
you find corruption in our governmental corridors. 
One cannot exist without the other. 

This has been true since the beginning of so- 
ciety; unfortunately, it is equally true now. The 
hideous hypocrisy of this kind of corruption is a 
subject I’d better not get started on. At any rate, 
it’s pertinent here only as a reference. 

In your fields of probation and parole there may 
have been times when I did not concur with your 
judgment, but I have not had occasion to be con- 
cerned with your integrity. 


Tendency To Sacrifice Integrity for Expediency 


While crime has long been associated with the 
inadequate, the deprived, and those identified in 
the “lower” echelon; and while crime and corrup- 
tion in the “higher” echelon has been one of 
civilization’s diseases, we had in between what we 
considered the bulk of solid citizenry. But some- 
thing ominous has happened here. 

We have witnessed the emerging of “white 
collar crime’—the deterioration of citizenship 
standards, the increasing willingness to sacrifice 
integrity for expediency, the bartering of moral 
for material attainment. 

I refer specifically to the constantly growing 
“‘what’s-in-it-for-me?” attitude, and the conclu- 
sion that it’s not the commission of the act but the 
occurrence of “getting caught” that counts. 

We have observed the passing of admiration 
for the hard-working dad in the shiny serge suit. 
He’s now relegated with all of his naiveté and 
stupidity to the cultural attic with the rest of the 
dust-covered antiques. He’s replaced with the 
cynical guy in the grey flannel suit who may 
struggle to maintain his installments but no 
longer his ideals. 

I bring this up because I firmly believe the base 
of today’s criminality and delinquency is much 


broader than the statistics of arrests. I believe 
we must face a frame of reference that we may 
not like but cannot disregard. 

And I very much fear that so long as the 
criteria for successful citizenship continues to 
consist of “what I can get away with,” your finest 
efforts are facing overwhelming obstacles. 

I know this sounds pessimistic, but there is just 
cause for concern. It does not mean that we should 
give up hope and determination to bring about im- 
provement in the situation; but it does mean that 
we must dispense with our indifference and shake 
off our lethargy and “so-what” attitude. It means 
that you must do a better job than you’re now do- 
ing in communicating these ‘facts of life’’ to the 
populations you serve; that you must more effec- 
tively make them face up to the realization that 
the reformation of the few can never keep pace 
with the relaxation of the many; that the ultimate 
control and reduction of crime and delinquency is 
the responsibility of the citizenry, itself; that, in 
corrections, you are equipped to deal with the in- 
dividual inadequate and deviant but cannot carry 
on your relatively few shoulders the weight of the 
sagging moral structure of the entire community. 


Community Influence Disappearing 
From the Scene 


If it is true that the individual is influenced and 
conditioned by the group with which he is related, 
our soaring statistics in crime and delinquency 
make it clearly evident that the right kind of com- 
munity influence is somehow disappearing from 
the scene. I do not see how there can be a real 
reduction in crime until the larger community is 
concerned to the extent that it will reassume its 
rightful responsibility. 

I emphasize this because you cannot sell to the 
individual that which is not bought by the com- 
munity. And until the community sets standards 
and displays discipline, the sheer volume of your 
incoming business cannot avoid straining to the 
point of paralysis the limited equipment and re- 
sources at your command. 

If the public is to reassume its full responsi- § 
bility, it must see and understand this responsi- fF 
bility with clarity. And this it cannot do until it 
can shake off the shackles of its present confusion. fF 

I believe you, in the correctional field, have con- 
tributed to this confusion. You have contributed F 
through inability or unwillingness to coordinate } 
your own concerns and conclusions and provide 
the citizenry with a consistent interpretation of F 
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the nature and significance of the crime problem, 
the best means for control and reformation, and 
the precise causes that bring it about or accentuate 
its increase. 

The public has been permitted to struggle and 
stagger through a maze of clichés when it needed 
solid conclusions, clear-cut direction, and leader- 
ship for action. 

What comes to us is a three-ring circus of 
patent-remedy prescriptions: 

“It’s parents who are to blame... it’s Holly- 
wood and the movies... it’s television . . . it’s 
liquor and narcotics .. . it’s kids with cars... it’s 
the fault of the schools .. . youth hasn’t enough 
recreation or too much of it .. . the judges are too 
soft... and so on. 

We even concentrated on the comic books until 
the kids found out about our reading Confidential. 
We haven’t talked as much about comic books 
since, have we? 

Everybody’s an independent expert on delin- 
quency and pours it on the perplexed public. Mr. 
Hoover of the FBI criticizes parole. The police 
complain about judges being too soft and proba- 
tion too lenient. Probation cites the failures of 
prisons, and parole the disinterest of employers. 

In my opinion, unless you can present to the 
public a solid front, the public isn’t likely to give 
you solid support. I believe the public is now 
ready, but these conditions are distracting rather 
than attracting its confidence. 

I think you should have the courage of your 
convictions and realize fully that your responsi- 
bility to the public is not merely to please it—but 
to serve it. 

After all, who should know more about the 
cause and the cure of delinquency and crime than 
you—the detention, the probation, the court, the 
institution, the parole officials, and staff. If you 
don’t know the things we must do, to whom should 
we turn? If you do know the most effective an- 
swers, and I assume you know them better than 
anyone else, why don’t you get them across to 
us, the public? Don’t be afraid you might displease 


_ us. Stand up and be counted! 


I believe we’re now ready to take the prescrip- 
tions—if not because we’re getting conscientious, 


- > because we’re getting desperate. As we watch 


crime and delinquency mounting, we are increas- 


4 ingly aware that dangers to democracy can come 

| from within as well as from without, and while 

_ We want good scientists, it’s even more important 
that we have good citizens! 
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I appreciate the fact that crime and delinquency 
are not simple but very complex phenonoma; that 
cures must be flexible and causes are unquestion- 
ably multiple. Nevertheless, while for every prob- 
lem there is a cause, there is also a cure if we are 
willing to search for it and if we are willing to 
apply it. The war against crime will never be 
won by the recitation of excuses, only by the 
application of sensible answers. Meantime, delay 
does not dilute the problem—it deepens it. 


Equity Under the Law 


I have many questions concerning your whole 
field of crime and social justice. There isn’t time 
here to explore them, and some do not relate 
primarily to either probation or parole. They 
nevertheless do concern the courts. 

These will serve as some of the examples. 

We hear a lot about equity under the law, but 
do we really have it? 

We have bail schedules in our courts. This, I 
assume, is a practical necessity, but I’m not sure 
it is aimed at equity. You know and I know that 
the rich get out and the poor stay in; you and I 
know that in the application of fines, the factor 
determining whether or not a person is imprisoned 
is not his worth but his wealth. 

If you receive a traffic citation, your first in 15 
years of safe driving, you’re probably going to 
post the same bond or pay the same fine as another 
person who is a repetitive violator. If you honestly 
believe you’re innocent, you’re still going to 
falsely plead guilty and pay your $10 fine because 
you don’t want to pay $100 for an attorney and 
miss several days of work. 

You know as well as I do that a very significant 
factor in criminal trial convictions or acquittals 
is the skill of the prosecutor in ratio to the skill 
of the defense attorney. This means that your 
destiny may be determined not merely on your 
guilt or innocence but by the degree of legal skill 
you can afford to employ. 

I’ve heard and I’ve read that rich men seldom 
get the death penalty; that studies show the 
occupants of “death row” invariably to be the 
poor, the handicapped, the minority group mem- 
bers of our society. 

These are but some of the questions that bother 
me. I’m not going to spend more time on this sub- 
ject of “equity” because I recognize that you, at 
this conference, are concerned mainly with the 
probation and parole processes, and these are 
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specifically designed to treat each case on its 
individual and independent merits, problems, and 
needs. In the long run and final analysis, it is 
probably you who most assuredly provide real and 
true equality under the law. If so, this is a pro- 
found trust and a tremendous responsibility and 
you must live your professional lives with clearly 
evident humility, integrity, and competence. 

But, to large segments of the population you 
people in probation and parole represent “the soft 
touch.” You frustrate much of the citizenry be- 
cause you do not appear to retaliate sufficiently 
for them in dealing with law offenders. They by 
no means are yet ready to believe that punishment 
is not the best crime deterrent. I personally 
believe that punishment is a deterrent, but I also 
know that it is not the panacea for crime elimina- 
tion. I’ve come to believe that the certainty of 
getting caught would be the ideal deterrent, but 
we know that this certainty does not exist and 
this complicates the remedial potential of punish- 
ment. I’ve never heard of a criminal committing 
a crime when he actually expected to get caught. 
You don’t race your car when the cops are in 
sight! 

I also know that we have long passed the stage 
of experimenting with imprisonment. If this is 
failing it isn’t because we haven’t tried it. No 
potential remedy has ever had so varied and ex- 
haustive an opportunity to prove itself. And I 
know that, today, our correctional facilities for 
both adults and youth are overcrowded and back- 
logged with those awaiting entry. I know that 
there is real question whether prisons, outside 
of maintaining temporary control, do more good 
than harm. I understand that most of those com- 
ing out will shortly be going back in. And I 
wonder: where does this end? 


What We’re Now Doing Is Not the Answer 


At least one thing is evident: what we’re now 
doing is not the answer. Day by day, we’re losing 
ground. 

Why? 

Obviously, either we’re not doing enough or 
what we’re doing is wrong. I think it’s both. 

As long as prisons are here to stay, there’s no 
use philosophizing over the fact that “they’re not 
the answer.” If you agree that jails and prisons 
do harm as well as good, you have a responsibility 
to do something about it. If they’re “crime train- 
ing schools” for the younger offender, if they may 
be contributing as much to the growth of crime as 


to its decrease, don’t just tell this to each other 
at your conference; tell it to the public. 

If the crime statistics I’ve read are correct, and 
if I’ve interpreted them accurately, a majority of 
the offenders who go through our prisons end up 
by coming back to them. We’ve got to do more 
than crowd them into cell blocks, enforce idleness, 
and work them at tasks they can’t employ outside 
of prison. Apparently in California our correc- 
tional administrators are second to none in the 
nation, but they certainly need more equipment 
than we’re furnishing at the present time. 

I read, the other night, that while only about 
2 percent of our kids are real delinquents, most 
of these will end up being convicts in our state 
prisons. If this is the tragic truth, you’re not doing 
the job that should be done with this 2 percent of 
our youth population. If your research tells you 
that here is almost certain prison fodder, then 
commonsense should tell us that here is a group 
that demands unlimited attention. How we're 
going to give that attention with the caseloads 
probation officers now carry, I frankly do not 
know. 

But I do know that we, the public, are not going 
to put out more money with our already heavy 
tax load, until you show us that this will be a 
long-term savings rather than an actual expense. 
So far, if you’ve attempted to show us this, you 
haven’t convinced us. 


You Can’t Beat Good Citizenship Into Kids 


Now, for a few moments, before I conclude 
with my major criticism, let’s consider this whole 
matter of communicating with the public. 

Perhaps the simplest way is to tell you this 
story. 

Some 5 years ago we had what appeared to be 
a serious outbreak of youth gang warfare in Los 
Angeles. The newspapers carried daily headlines 
and feature articles and I communicated my share 
of this news to the public. This so-called gang 
activity involved primarily Mexican-American 
youth. The areas concerned included such well- 
known gang identification tabs as “White Fence,” 
“The Flats,” “Vario Nueva,” and so on. 

I received a telephone call from a man who 
identified himself as a probation officer. He said 
he worked with many of these kids, that the ten F 
sion was getting dangerous, that the situation was 
not actually what it seemed to be, but serious f 
problems would shortly develop if the same type F 
of publicity continued. He said that the youth from F 
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“White Fence” and the other areas were having 
a night meeting and he invited me to attend it. 
As this related to a top news subject of the time, 
[took a camera man and went out. — 

Some probation officers met me at the door of 
the meeting place, explained that I had been in- 
vited with the consent of the kids, emphasized the 
trust that was being placed in me. I was told to 
sit with any of the youth, that I was free to talk 
with them and free to draw my own conclusions. 

I watched with great interest these kids from 
many different areas, some of which historically 
had involved conflict. I saw these kids talk out 
their problems, heard a former gang leader tell 
them the importance of using their heads and 
settling their disputes in conference rather than 
in violence. I saw kids publicly labeled “hoodlums” 
and “rat-packers” talking from their hearts and 
trying to understand why the citizenry was pour- 
ing out hate at them. 

I saw the trust and confidence they had in these 
probation officers and I saw the kind of relation- 
ships that could be built up even with those youth 
hardest to reach. I understood, at that moment, 
that there are answers to the problems of youth 
gang warfare and violence and that I was seeing 
one answer in action. 

I realized, in addition, that I had been taken 
into the confidence of these officers and these kids; 
that I had been trusted; that I had been requested 
only to “be fair with these kids.” 

I have tried to live up to that trust. 

I’ve since spent many hours with these and simi- 
lar youth right in their own neighborhoods. I’ve 
had them on my program numerous times. I’ve 
come to better understand how community disin- 
terest and disdain can build bitterness in the 
hearts of our kids. I’ve learned that youth gang 
delinquency is much less a reflection on the kids 
than on the society that surrounds them. 

I know that adolescent kids have to feel their 
importance and prove their worth to someone. 
If we don’t provide this opportunity in our com- 
munities, they’ll try to provide it among them- 
selves. I also know that you can’t beat and scare 
good citizenship into kids—it has to be built up 
inside them. 


Don’t Fight Mass Media—Join Them 
I've tried to tell this story to the public. I’ve 


_ emphasized the successes of the many rather than 
_ the failures of the few. We’ve got to keep looking 


at the 97 percent, realizing that the 3 percent is 
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not a sample of today’s teenagers but an example 
of community inadequacy, indicating the need 
not to cross-examine our kids, but to self-examine 
ourselves. 

And so, out of this relationship with correctional 
agencies I’ve understood better their problems and 
their programs, and I’ve tried to help bridge the 
gap between their responsibilities and public 
understanding. 

I believe that all of you, in your various services, 
must do more to build up a good relationship with 
the mass news media. I know that this is not 
simple, that what the reporter sees must pass 
through the blue-pencil level, but I also believe 
that poor relationships are usually the result of 
poor effort. In your fields of probation and parole 
it is paramount that you enjoy good “press rela- 
tions.” Otherwise, your successes will continue to 
be secrets and your failures to be publicized. 

The mass news media will not be constructively 
interested in you unless you show real interest and 
real cooperation with them. They are your com- 
munication channels with the citizenry. Don’t 
fight them, join them! 


An Ounce of Prevention . 


And now for my major and concluding criti- 
cism of you! 

I'll approach this by asking you one question. 

In this room, at this time, you represent all of 
the major correctional activities within the State 
of California. You are better equipped than any 
others to answer the question, and this is it. 

What programs can you identify that are speci- 
fically directed at crime and delinquency preven- 
tion and have this as their major responsibility? 

I’ll not embarrass you by asking you to reply. 

We’re pouring tons and tons of dollars and 
effort into corrections each year, but show me one 
good solid ounce of prevention! 

Don’t show me Scouts and public recreation 
and Little League and camping programs and 
others all vitally important and doing much good 
primarily for the normally average kid, with an 
incidental aid in delinquency prevention—show 
me the program specifically established and actu- 
ally charged with the responsibility of crime pre- 
vention. Show me the program in full-time busi- 
ness to prevent the potential delinquent from 
becoming the actual one. 

Somehow, we’re going around in a vicious circle. 
Our prisons are producing returning convicts ; our 
state reformatories are jammed-to-the-hilt with 
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long lines of kids waiting to get in; our juvenile 
courts across the country are devoting 35 percent 
of their time to cases of repeaters; our juvenile 
halls have kids sleeping on the floors; we can’t 
build correctional institutions big enough or fast 
enough; and it’s reported that most of our serious 
kid delinquents will end up in prison where most 
of them can only look forward to returning to 
prison. 

And what are we doing about it? 

We’re building more reformatories, more pri- 
sons, more juvenile halls, more institutions and 
getting bigger juvenile courts! 

These certainly are not the ultimate answers. 

The problems of crime and delinquency are 
critical and major problems facing our nation to- 
day. I think it’s time to stop buying bigger and 
bigger locks for the barn door! 

If we had taken this approach in medicine and 
public health, we’d have hospitals on every corner 
and iron lungs coming off the assembly lines. 

We’re not winning against disease by building 
hospitals; we’re winning through programs of 
prevention. 

It seems to me that, in our approach to the 
crime problem, we’re concentrating on symptoms 
rather than causes. It’s obvious that we’re not 
going to win the way we’re going. You can’t stop 
an accident after it’s happened. 

You tell me that it’s difficult to get sufficient 
budgets for these regular activities and almost 
impossible for prevention services. If the public 
isn’t ready to invest adequate funds for prevention 
it’s largely because you’ve failed to make them 
ready. The public employs you because it expects 
you to know more about dealing with crime than 
it does. If it hasn’t listened to you it’s because you 
haven’t tried hard enough to make yourselves 
heard. 


Everybody’s Shoulder at the Wheel 


Your responsibility to our citizenry is more than 
the temporary isolation of criminals; your re- 
sponsibility is to control and prevent crime. 

I know that in California we have a tremendous 
challenge in sheer size of population, its constant 
increase, its complex constituency, and its constant 
mobility. But I know, also, that you in corrections 
are considered second to none in the nation; that 
we do have with all our problems a conscientious 
citizenry ; and I know that we can find an answer 
to any problem if we are really determined to 
lick it. 
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Our colleges are overcrowded—but we can build 
a college for the cost of an airplane. 

We see the wonderful sight of iron lungs gather. 
ing dust through lack of use and need. 

Someday we’ll win out over cancer as we’ve won 
out over diphtheria, small-pox, and polio; and this 
will be through prevention. 

Someday, too, perhaps we’ll be ready to realis- 
tically tackle this whole problem of crime and 
delinquency. Perhaps we’ll ask what you need, 
what we can do; how you as the correctional 
authorities and we as the citizenry you serve can 
unite our concerted efforts and significantly reduce 
that proportion of our population now apparently 
destined to become caught in this growing con- 
tagion of crime. 

Perhaps we'll realize that our kids need social 
and emotional soundness as much as they need 
physical health and intellectual development. 

Perhaps in our counties, our municipalities, our 
communities, our neighborhoods, our churches, 
our schools, and our homes, we will under- 
stand that our primary responsibility is not to 
ourselves but to those who will follow us; that 
development of our youth is everybody’s job; that 
this is a responsibility no one can delegate. 

If this time is to come, you in the correctional 
field will have to break trail. This job will not be 
easy. It’s going to take everybody’s shoulder at 
the wheel. You can’t work this in a vacuum; you'll 
have to enlist the citizenry in an exhaustive and 
expensive investment. 

You’ll have to convince them that this job of 
building citizenship in our youth is not something 
they can hire somebody else. to do anymore than 
we can completely delegate to baby-sitters the 
rearing of our own children. 

Perhaps, in this kind of a conference, you can 
start breaking the sound barrier between cor- 
rections and the citizens. 

Perhaps you’ll provoke some “new looks” and 
imaginative thinking that must emerge to get 
this job done right. 

Perhaps you'll better enable all people to under- 
stand that the place to stop crime is not in the 
institutions of corrections but in the institutions F 
of our churches, our schools, and our homes: 

That the answer to this problem will be found F 
not in the kind of prisons we have, but in the kind F 
of people we have in our homes and on our streets. J 

I hope that when you leave Riverside and this F 
conference, you’ll return to your various respol- 
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Don’t pull your punches. This is no time for 
sparring around. Don’t sit still waiting for others 
to take the floor. 

Stand up and be counted! 

One thing I can promise you. 

When that time comes, I'l be standing with you. 


By DAvip H. GRONEWOLD 
Associate Professor, University of Washington School of Social Work 


plete were from chief probation officers who felt 
they could not fill out the questionnaires because 
their appointments were too recent for them to 
have a thorough knowledge of practices in their 
respective districts. 

Since practices vary and exceptions arise in 
some situations, the questionnaire was prefaced by 
the following statement: “The answer to each of 
these questions should reflect the general practice 
in your district.” 


Collection of Data for the Report 


Worksheets and questionnaires.—United States 
probation officers, responsible primarily to their 
respective courts, have developed a uniformity of 
practice due in large measure to the leadership of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. The monograph on the presentence inves- 
tigation,? the United States Probation Officers 
Manual, and the official worksheets have tended 
to raise standards of practice. The worksheet 
(Form 1) is a guide in the exploration of the de- 
fendant’s history. It is helpful in guiding the in- 
terview process. Its use assures examination into 
all areas of the defendant’s life. 

The tabulated results of the questionnaires in- 
dicate the popularity of the official worksheet and 
its wide use. It is used exclusively in 80 offices. 
In nine offices, a specially designed worksheet or 
questionnaire, essentially the same as Form 1, is 
preferred. Three offices do not use the worksheet. 


Sources of Social Data 


The interview.—The value of interviewing as a 
tool is highlighted by the practice in all offices of 


> ~ 
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using the defendant as the prime source for 
social information about himself, and in all but 
one office the practice of using the relatives of the 
defendant as a source for family history. Good 
working relationships between the probation staff 
and law-enforcement personnel are shown since 94 
offices regularly receive family data from law- 
enforcement agencies in addition to information 
received from the family and the defendant. 

Social service exchange.—Additional sources of 
data are opened up through the use of the social 
service exchange, central index, or other confiden- 
tial clearances. The social service exchange often 
furnishes avenues of information regarding de- 
fendants known to social agencies. It brings fed- 
eral probation offices into the larger family of 
community agencies and, in doing so, facilitates 
better communication and cooperation with other 
agencies. In more than one-third of the offices (33) 
the exchange is available and used; in slightly 
over one-fourth of the offices (25), although avail- 
able, it is not used; in thirty-six (36) offices, the 
social service exchange is not available. Three 
offices did not respond to this question. 

Medical, psychological, and psychiatric infor- 
mation.—The progress made in the physical and 
social sciences has contributed significantly to the 
understanding of man and his behavior. The facts 
supplied by medical practitioners and psychiatrists 
regarding the physical and psychological makeup 
of the defendant are often very helpful in the 
sentencing process. Access to such facts is of the 
utmost importance. 

Veterans Administration hospitals and clinics 
are located throughout the country and provide an 
excellent source of medical information on offen- 
ders who have been eligible for veterans services. 
Seventy-four of the federal probation offices re- 
ported they have access to information from Vet- 
erans Administration records. 

Many jails give routine medical examinations to 
prisoners. Requests for medical reports from the 
jail are made in 40 probation offices. 

Federal probation officers obtain formal medical, 
psychological, and psychiatric reports from a wide 
variety of sources such as private practitioners, 
hospitals, or clinics, and three-fourths of the 
offices (73) report they usually make it a practice 
to obtain such reports. However, in many cases, 
previous examinations have not been made or are 
not accessible to the probation offices. 

In some cases a current evaluation of the de- 
fendant’s mental or emotional state is indicated. 


Eighty-one offices, or 84 percent of the probation 
offices, use Veterans Administration hospitals and 
clinics, publicly employed psychiatric facilities, or 
the United States Public Health Service. Fourteen 
offices report that no public psychiatric services 
are available. It is surprising that six of the offices 
not having public psychiatric services available 
are located in metropolitan areas with populations 
of over 200,000. 

Availability of psychiatric services does not in 
any sense mean that officers have a resource for 
every case needing this type of service since in- 
take policies of these medical and psychiatric 
services dictate the selection of cases for diagnosis 
and treatment. The questionnaire did not attempt 
to find out what private facilities are available. 
An area for further study might be the overall 
availability of medical, psychological, and psychia- 
tric services to federal probation officers, with a 
view toward the discovery and fuller use of exist- 
ing services. 

In all, an examination of the sources of informa- 
tion generally used by probation officers reveals 
a many-sided approach to the problem of obtain- 
ing an individual, yet objective, view of the life 
history of the defendant. 


Verification of Social Data 


Verification of data secured from the defendant 
is a significant and essential part of the presen- 
tence investigation process. The probation officer 
has the responsibility of making a recommenda- 
tion to the court which is of utmost consequence to 
the defendant and to the community. Even if he 
does not make an outright recommendation, the 
way in which he evaluates the defendant influences 
the court in its decision. Since the probation 
officer’s recommendation or evaluation is based on 
the data in the report, the facts must be correct. 

Certain social relationships such as marriage, 
divorce, and child support are verified, as a general 
practice, in 75 percent of the offices, although 
positive responses were sometimes qualified by 
statements such as “when indicated,” or “as 
needed.” A wide variation in practice is noted in 
verification of school records. Some offices rov- 
tinely verify records of all defendants, some verify 
records of juveniles and young adults, and in 
other offices the decision to verify depends o 


whether the nature of the school record has signif- J 


icance in the individual case. All except four 
offices, however, indicate some practice of verify- 
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ing school records. Military records are verified 
in almost all offices. 

Since employment history is considered one of 
the most reliable indexes for the prediction of 
success or failure on probation or parole, federal 
offices routinely verify both past (in 83 offices) 
and present (in 89 offices) employment, although 
policy varies from that of verifying employment 
in every case to verification on a selective basis. 
The most common methods of verification are 
personal telephone contacts, verification letters, 
and pay stubs. The use of the pay stub method in 
the case of present employment is quite generally 
used. 


Collection of Data on Delinquent 
or Criminal History 


The sources of data regarding the current 
offense are the United States attorneys offices, 
law-enforcement agencies, the defendant himself, 
and the indictment. Ninety-three of the 97 report- 
ing offices receive information about the current 
offense from the United States attorney’s office. 
Nearly all of the reporting offices also indicate 
excellent cooperation and a close working relation- 
ship with the federal investigating agencies; 
federal probation officers make maximum use of 
the data available in their offices. 

Seventy-three offices summarize the indictment 
as a part of the presentence report, although they 
do not copy it; 13 both copy and summarize it; 
9 copy the indictment but do not summarize; and 
only 2 neither copy nor summarize the indictment. 
The requirements of the court generally determine 
the method of handling indictments in the pre- 
sentence investigation report. 

The splendid working relationship between fed- 
eral probation officers and juvenile court person- 
nel is shown by the fact that information from the 
juvenile court is available to 92 of the 97 report- 
ing offices. The problem of how to classify juve- 
nile arrests in the presentence report is handled 
in several ways. About one half of the offices place 
information regarding the defendant’s juvenile 


court record under “prior record”; about one- 


fourth classify it either as a subheading under 


Prior record, or as a separate category such as 


“juvenile record”; and about one-fifth of the 


offices include the information under “family 
_ history,” especially in cases where the data deal 
, with dependency rather than delinquency. 


A controversial question is the fingerprinting of 
juveniles, a practice not in favor with juvenile 


courts. In the federal system, juveniles are gen- 
erally fingerprinted as a matter of routine by the 
United States marshal, although 14 offices report 
that juveniles are not fingerprinted until after a 
court finding. 

Among the many sources listed by probation 
officers as valuable for obtaining information 
about prior arrests and convictions—e.g., local 
police, FBI fingerprint record, court records, state 
and county probation and parole offices, sheriff’s 
office, United States marshal, United States at- 
torney, county attorney, state’s attorney—one of 
the most generally used is the defendant himself. 
While the other sources are essential for corrobor- 
ation and verification, and show the close coopera- 
tion between the parole officer and community 
law-enforcement agencies, it is the defendant who 
can best tell about himself, and who can often 
interpret an unintelligible arrest or fingerprint re- 
port, since arrests are often abbreviated or are 
reported by statute number. Through the discus- 
sion of arrests with the defendant, the probation 
officer can get the defendant thinking about his 
behavior in relation to the prior record. 

In setting down the prior record, over one-third 
of the offices give only the arrest date, offense, 
name of the sentencing judge, and disposition. 
One fourth of the offices also summarize each 
arrest and conviction. In about one-third of the 
offices, the practice varies. In some the material 
is merely recorded, and in others each arrest and 
conviction is summarized. 


Interdistrict Collaboration in 
Preparing the Report 


There is some difference of opinion in regard to 
the interdistrict responsibilities for the presen- 
tence report. While each of the federal probation 
offices is primarily under the direction of and 
responsible to its respective district court, the 
work of each office within this framework is co- 
ordinated and standardized by the Probation 
Division of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, and probation officers from differ- 
ent districts work in close cooperation with each 
other in investigation and supervision. The volume 
of interdistrict work is larger than is generally 
known. In a metropolitan area such as Chicago, 
for instance, approximately one-fourth of all pre- 
sentence investigations completed are for other 
federal district courts. 

Which office ought to have the responsibility for 
the final assembly and preparation of the complete 
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presentence report, when the offense has been 
committed in another district than that in which 
defendant and his family live, is an unsettled 
question. Whereas 50 probation offices consider the 
responsibility should rest with the jurisdiction 
where the offender is sentenced, 37 believe the 
jurisdiction of the defendant’s domicile should be 
responsible for completion of the report. Several 
districts feel responsibility for compiling a com- 
plete presentence report should depend on the 
availability of the defendant for personal inter- 
view, and a number of districts report that when 
a complete presentence report is received from 
other districts, it frequently is advisable to attach 
a supplemental statement for the court’s informa- 
tion on investigative findings within the district. 
What method of dividing the responsibility would 
be most feasible deserves further study. 


Summarization and Analysis of Data 


Many facets of the defendant’s life and behavior 
are set forth and evaluated in the body of the pre- 
sentence report. Does the report include a final 
summary highlighting its contents? To what con- 
clusions do the facts about the defendant lead? 
Does the summary include a recommendation as to 
disposition, or an evaluation as to the suitability 
of the defendant for probation? Is the plan of 
treatment an integral part of the report? Does 
the federal probation officer rely wholly on the 
written document as an avenue of communication 
with the judge or does he discuss the report with 
the judge in chambers prior to sentencing? 

The concluding statements of the presentence 
report are of significance since they condense and 
highlight the significant data in the body of the 
report. Some summaries are a condensation of 
the facts of the report; others include inferences 
and interpretation which may or may not lead 
to a recommendation. Often the use of a summary 
is determined by the attitude of the court: some 
judges want facts and interpretation of facts with 
recommendations; others prefer presentation of 
the data with as little interpretation as possible. 

Summary in the presentence report.——Most 
offices (90) conclude their presentence reports 
with a final summary. Of the seven who do not 
include a final summary, three discuss their- re- 
ports with the judge before sentencing. 

Recommendations in the presentence report.— 
On the basis of his findings does the probation 


3 Judge Carroll C. Hincks, “In Opposition to Rule 34(c) (2) Proposed 
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officer make a recommendation to the judge re. 
garding disposition and evaluate the defendant’s 
potentialities as a good, fair, or poor risk for 
probation, or does he conclude the report without 
a recommendation or evaluation? The general] 
practice of federal probation officers is to give the 
judge some indication as to the suitability of the 
defendant for probation. A majority (57) of the 
offices generally make a recommendation for dis- 
position. Of the 36 not making a recommendation 
for disposition, 24, or one-fourth, evaluate the 
defendant’s potentialities as a probation risk, and 
10 offices neither recommend the disposition nor 
evaluate the defendant’s potentialities. 

Plan of treatment.—The report is a guide for 
sentencing, and provides a framework for con- 
structive probation supervision. The question, “Do 
United States probation officers include a plan of 
treatment in the presentence report?” is related 
to this latter function. In over two-thirds of the 
federal probation offices, a treatment plan is in- 
cluded, or sometimes included. Unfortunately the 
term “plan of treatment” was not defined and the 
responses in the questionnaire might have been 
made from different frames of reference. For 
instance, some offices may have recorded negative 
responses because treatment connotes to them “in- 
tensive therapy.” If “plan of treatment” had been 
defined and made synonymous with “probation 
plan” the responses might have been quite differ- 
ent. 

Conference with judges.—Do federal probation 
officers have access to their judges, and do they 
discuss with judges the contents of the presen- 
tence report? Does oral communication supple- 
ment and reinforce the written report? In over 


one-half of the offices (53) the presentence report f 
is discussed with the judge in his chambers prior F 
to sentencing, and in nine additional offices the F 


report is sometimes discussed with the judge. 


Twenty-four offices report that the presentence re- 
port is not discussed with the judge in chambers f 


prior to sentencing. 


Confidentiality of the Presentence Report 
A prominent federal judge has stated that ad- 


herence to the principle of confidentiality in the 
use of the presentence report has made it possible F 
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to attain a better picture of the defendant. Because i | 
of this confidentiality, the report has attained4> 
quality which makes it far more reliable and} . 


penetrating and thus a better instrument for set | 


tencing and for the treatment of the offender’ i | 
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To the question, “Prior to sentencing is your 
presentence report available to the judge only?” 
the answers show a general trend to treat the 
presentence report as confidential. The presen- 
tence report is available to the judge only in 65 
districts. Jn 30 districts it is available to other 
interested parties and in all but 2 of these 30 
districts, the United States attorney receives a 
copy of the presentence report. In 11 districts, the 
defense counsel has access to the presentence re- 
port. In only 3 districts do federal investigative 
agencies see a copy of the report. 

The confidentiality of the report can be violated 
by the reading of its contents in open court or by 
fling it with the clerk of the court, for in filing 
the report it becomes a part of the public record. 
In 84 districts the report is not read in open court; 
in 12 districts, the report is read in court. Of the 
12 offices where the report is read, 9 qualified their 
answers indicating the following: “the highlights 
of the presentence report are read in open court,” 
“sometimes to our embarrassment the court reads 
portions of the presentence report in open court to 
emphasize a point it is making but in the majority 
of cases the contents of the report are not dis- 
closed in open court.” Other qualifying comments 
indicated that the report is sometimes partially 
read but that not all of the presentence report is 
read in open court. In only 7 of the probation 
offices are presentence reports filed with the clerk 
of the court. 


Time Allowed for Preparing the Report 


Time is an important consideration in the pre- 
paration of the presentence report. The social in- 
vestigation, or the fact finding phase, is time 
consuming; interviews with defendants and col- 
_ lateral contacts, perusal of social documents, con- 
ferences with social and community agencies, ver- 
ification of specific aspects of the defendant’s 
history such as military service and out of town 
- employment—steps in the presentence process— 
require considerable time. In addition, the col- 
lected data are assembled and summarized and 
brought together into a coherent document which 
affords for the court insight into the behavior of 
the defendant. 

Federal probation officers begin the presentence 
at different stages in the process of prosecution, 
and the policy regarding the initiation of the pre- 


The report shall not be submitted to the court or its contents 
es to anyone unless the defendant has pleaded guilty or has been 
4 ound guilty,” Rule 32(c), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, U. S. 
§ Tment Printing Office, Washington, 1946. 
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sentence varies from court to court. Forty-five 
offices do not begin the investigation until after 
conviction or a plea of guilty. The 30 who begin 
earlier do not place the report in the hands of the 
judge until after conviction or plea.* They report 
that the investigation is begun after there is an 
indication from the defendant or his attorney that 
he intends to plead guilty. Several make the point 
that the investigation is not begun until the de- 
fendant understands the procedure and is fully 
informed of his rights. 

The time allowed for preparing presentence re- 
ports varies considerably. In over half the offices 
(55), an unspecified time is indicated for bond and 
jail cases, and in 69 jurisdictions, an unspecified 
time is allowed for the preparation of reports on 
juvenile cases. In those courts in which a specific 
time is set, most officers have more than 14 days to 
prepare their presentence reports. In 6 offices, 14 
or less days are given for the preparation of jail 
cases, and in 12 offices, 14 or less days are given 
for the preparation of juvenile cases. 

Not only is there variation in the practice of 
courts as to the time allowed, but there is also 
considerable variation of opinion of the federal 
probation officers as to the time needed. Some be- 
lieve investigations can be completed in 10 days; 
others would like from 10 to 20 days. About one- 
fourth of the officers indicate they need from 3 
weeks to over a month. Most offices agree that jail 
and juvenile cases should be expedited. About 
three-fourths of the offices report they are satisfied 
with the time allotted by judges for the prepar- 
ation of presentence reports. 

Situations regarding the availability of infor- 
mation vary greatly. Such factors as length of 
court term, size of community, geography, and 
mobility of population affect the matter of opti- 
mum time. The quality and completeness of a pre- 
sentence report may likewise be related to the 
amount of time available. 


Conclusion 


The supposition that a common practice in the 
preparation of presentence reports is emerging 
throughout the federal probation system is borne 
out by the results of this study. The activities 
characterizing this practice in the majority of the 
reporting offices can be described as follows: 

The federal probation officer utilizes a wide 
variety of sources for the collection of social, 
legal, and medical data for the purpose of provid- 
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ing the court with a complete account of the de- 
fendant’s personal history, personal character- 
istics, and his involvement in the offense. To do so, 
he secures the cooperation of the defendant, re- 
latives, employers, and law-enforcement and juve- 
nile court personnel. He works closely with federal 
law-enforcement agencies, particularly with the 
United States attorneys in gathering facts per- 
taining to the defendant. He achieves a sense of 
his own expertness, and is willing either to make 
recommendations as to disposition of the defend- 
ant, or to evaluate the defendant’s suitability for 
probation. That he is able to do so indicates the 
confidence the court has in his professional judg- 
ment. He does not rely solely on the written report 
as a medium of communication but prior to dis- 
position often confers with the judge regarding 
the defendant. 

He is aware of the significance of the court 
disposition to the defendant and to the community. 
He attempts to present as objective a report as 
possible through verification of the pertinent facts. 
He sees the presentence investigation both as an 
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aid to sentencing and as a diagnostic tool which 
includes a suggested plan of treatment. 

The results of the study show that the federal] 
probation officer is objective in his handling of 
the defendant and approaches him with dignity 
and consideration. He (the defendant) is one of 
the major sources of information for the data in 
the presentence report. 

In a majority of courts the presentence is con- 
sidered a confidential document. 

The federal probation officer makes a special 
effort to expedite those cases where a juvenile is 
involved, or when the defendant is lodged in jail. 

The legal and other basic rights of the defend- 
ant are safeguarded. 

This brief sketch of the reported practices of 
federal probation officers should not be construed 
to signify that all officers prepare presentence 
reports in the manner described. These are the 
reported practices in the majority of probation 
offices. The study as a whole indicates that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the standard- 
ization of practice in the direction of an expert, 
professionalized service. 


Probation in Britain 


By JOHN WATSON 
Chairman of the South East London Juvenile Court 


British institutions, had its origin in volun- 
tary service. The middle years of the nine- 
teenth century saw an awakening of the public 
conscience in the matter of penal reform; the 
earliest “probation officers,” concerned to help the 
less fortunate of their fellow men, were private 
individuals or members of charitable societies. 
The first statutory recognition of probation in 
England and Wales was contained in the Proba- 
tion Act, 1907, superseded by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. In brief, the system may be defined 
as a method of dealing with persons convicted of 
crime who, instead of being punished, are released 
on their undertaking to behave properly and who 
are placed under the supervision of a probation 
officer as their friend and adviser; if, however, a 
probationer fails in his undertaking or gets into 
further trouble, he may be brought back to court 


Te PROBATION SYSTEM, like so many other 


1 The only exception is in the case of a child under 14 years of age. 


to be sentenced for his original offence. Probation 
in Scotland derives from Scottish legislation, but 
is on the same lines and is governed by the same 
principles. 


Probation Not Confined to First Offenders 


The essence of probation is that it must be 
accepted voluntarily by the probationer : it cannot 
be imposed upon him.! It is not confined to first 
offenders or to young offenders, although it is 
applied more frequently to such persons than to 
experienced criminals. Juvenile courts were first 
established by the Children Act, 1908, and the 
magistrates in these courts have always used the 
probation system extensively for young law- 
breakers. Under that Act and subsequent legis- 
lation there are other categories of children who 
may be brought before the juvenile courts: chil- 
dren “in need of care or protection,” beyond their 
parents’ control, or who fail to go to schodl 
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regularly, may be ordered supervision by proba- 
tion officers. 

A court may make a probation order for a 
period of not less than 1 year or more than 3, and 
generally the order contains a requirement “to 
live an honest and industrious life.” In addition, 
with the probationer’s consent, it may require 
more specific requirements—either positive or 
negative. Examples of positive requirements are 
to live at some particular place and to submit to 
medical treatment; a negative requirement might 
be to keep away from some undesirable acquaint- 
ance or abstain from liquor. In general, a person 
placed on probation is free to live at home, but 
subject to his agreement the order may require 
him to live in a probation home or hostel, or, in 
the case of a child, with a relative or foster 
parents. 

The probation officer, who may be a man or a 
woman, has no connection with the police. He, or 
she, is a highly trained social worker appointed 
in each court area by a “probation committee” 
consisting mainly of local magistrates. The ap- 
pointment has to be confirmed by the Home 
Secretary and the Home Office, through its Pro- 
bation Branch, provides a training scheme, and 
exercises general supervision of the _ service 
throughout the country. 


Duties of the Probation Officer 


An enlightened court is reluctant to place an 
offender on probation until its probation officer 
has made a report upon his background and 
suitability for this form of treatment. Therefore, 
the first duty of the officer, after the person con- 
cerned has been found guilty, is to make an 
investigation; it is likely to be more thorough if 
the offender is remanded for this purpose, either 
on bail or in custody. In the juvenile court a report 
by a probation officer may be submitted in writ- 
ing, provided the court informs the child and his 
parents of any material matters it contains which 
may affect the court’s decision. Once the order 
has been made and the consent of the probationer 
obtained to it, it is the duty of the officer to 
“advise, assist and befriend” him. This means that 
he must maintain a close contact, seeing the 
probationer at regular intervals, either in the 
probation office or in his own home. 

But the responsibility for supervision is not 
wholly that of the probation officer. In every 
court area there are one or more “case commit- 
tees” composed, like the probation committee, 
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principally of magistrates. The duty of the case 
committee is to meet the probation officers pri- 
vately from time to time, discuss with them and 
receive reports from them about the people in 
their care, and generally supervise their work. 
Sometimes a probationer will go to live in a court 
area other than that in which the probation order 
was made. When that happens the order is trans- 
ferred to the probation officer in the new area, 
subject to supervision by the local court, which 
has power (if the probationer agrees) to extend 
the order or amend its requirements. 

A breach of probation must be proved to the 
court which made the order; or to the court in 
the area where the probationer is living. The 
court, if it takes a serious view, may thereupon 
deal with the offender for his original offence in 
any way in which it might lawfully deal with him 
if he had only just committed it, eg., by sending 
him to prison. Alternatively, instead of passing 
sentence for the original offence, the court may 
order a lesser punishment for the breach itself 
and allow the probation order to continue. If a 
probationer commits a further offence while on 
probation, he may be punished not only for the 
new offence but for the offence for which the 
probation order was made. 


Qualifications of the Probation Officer 


I have said that the essence of probation is a 
voluntary acceptance of the treatment by the 
person concerned—‘“to advise, assist, and be- 
friend.” As I have said elsewhere, the words imply 
no coercion, no compulsion, no restraint, no in- 
ducement to good behavior by threat of punish- 
ment or promise of reward. The purpose of proba- 
tion is to help people think for themselves and to 
encourage them to make right decisions and take 
responsibility for them. The work of the probation 
officer demands all the finest qualities of men and 
women: an unshakable faith in human nature; 
self sacrifice; boundless energy; more than a 
grain of humour; above all perhaps that gift of 
understanding which, before all other gifts, King 
Solomon prayed for. 

It is not easy to establish the success of the 
probation system by figures or percentages. It 
is often difficult to discover what happened after- 
wards, and real success is not to be measured by 
the negative standard of “not having got into 
trouble again.” But no informed person in this 
country would dispute an assertion made some 
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years ago by Lord Chief Justice Hewart. “Rightly 
used,” he said, “probation can save thousands of 


offenders every year from a repetition of their 
crime.” 


Probation Camps 


By BERNARD KOGON 
Director of Training, Personnel Services Office, Probation Office, County of Los Angeles 


This has always been the experience. And 

the man who works in camp glows pro- 
fessionally. For there is something about camp 
that captures the person who has even the slight- 
est connection with it. 

A staff member, in satisfying reflection on a 
boy who was making an excellent adjustment as 
“fire chief” on a work crew, said: “For the first 
time in his life, he is riding on the right side of 
the siren.” 

It is in this identification with social authority, 
as distinguished from prior contest with it, that 
the secret of camp lies. 

This article describes the camps operated by 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
It also attempts to explain its program in more 
than merely descriptive terms, at the same time 
offering some of the distillates of over a quarter 
of a century’s successful experience and practice. 
Hopefully the reader will get some idea of what 
makes the program tick and what a boy is like 
when he makes a “good adjustment” in camp. 


W VISITS camp comes away glowing. 


Historical Antecedents 


Camps are indigenous to California. Los An- 
geles County pioneered in their development, 
organizing camps in the early 1930’s to meet the 
needs of transient boys. Times were hard all over 
the country and these boys were coming to town 
at the rate of 100 a week. Many got into trouble; 
others, returned to their homes, kept coming back 


1 National Probation Association Year Book 1945: “‘California Camps 
for Delinquents,” by O. H. Close. 

2 One of the latest states to embark upon a camp program is New 
York. See “Work Camps for Youth” in New York City Youth Board 
News, February 1958. 

3 Section 900, Welfare and Institutions Code: “In order to provide 
appropriate facilities for the housing of wards of the juvenile court 
who are amenable to discipline other than in close confinement, to 
secure a better classification and segregation of such wards according 
to their capacities, interests, and responsiveness to control and respon- 
sibilities and to give better opportunity for reform and encourage- 
rose of self-discipline in such wards, forestry camps may be estab- 
is 

See also section 901: ‘“‘The board of supervisors of any county may. . 

. establish a juvenile forestry camp or camps, to which boys who 
would otherwise be committed to the Youth Authority for placement in 
a correctional school, may be committed by the court in lieu of com- 
mitment to the Youth Authority ....” 


again and again. A camp program was conceived 
to offer these youths a constructive work experi- 
ence. March 1932 marked the birth of the first 
camp. 

O. H. Close, in his article on California camps, 
wrote: “Like many other social movements, the 
camps were born of necessity.”! The program 
began experimentally, and history also indicates 
that its architects, Judge Samuel R. Blake, Ken- 
yon Scudder, and Karl Holton, did not contem- 
plate a permanent design. As Close continued: 
“Lads were paid a small wage daily and the funds 
were saved for them until they had sufficient 
money to pay for a ticket to their legal residence.” 

The implication seems clear that with the sub- 
sidence of the problem the program would not 
remain. Historical urgency took a different turn, 
however. Just as the Temporary Emergency Re- 
lief programs in the 1930’s, designed by their 
framers as “temporary,” led to permanent struc- 
tures, such as the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
the county public welfare departments, so did the 
local camps of Los Angeles County endure, al- 
though with .focus shifting from transient to 
“local” boys. Not only did the camps endure but 
they set a pattern followed by the State of Cali- 
fornia and many counties in the state, as well 
as various states of the Union.” 


Relationship to State 


In 1935 “permanent” statutory sanction ap- 
peared when the California legislature passed a 
bill providing for the establishment of juvenile 
forestry camps by county boards of supervisors 
for the care of delinquent youths committed to 
the camps by juvenile courts.? The intent of the 
legislature was to provide for work and activity 
programs on local levels, reducing somewhat, 
among other considerations, the need to build 
more facilities on a State level. 

State relationship, however, exists in several 
ways. The State, through the instrumentality of 
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the Youth Authority, establishes standards for 
all county probation camps. One of these stand- 
ards, for example, is a maximum population 
capacity of 100 boys. In this connection, Los 
Angeles camps each serve 90 to 99 boys. The wish 
is for even smaller camps; the range referred 
to represents administrative necessities. Counties 
maintaining camps, further, receive up to one- 
half administrative costs, not to exceed $95 per 
month per boy. 


Part of the Probation Department 


Structurally, the camps are a part of the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, a large, 
multifunctional agency with close to 500 practi- 
tioners called deputy probation officers. While the 
department serves a variety of courts, adult and 
juvenile, it is not organizationally a part of the 
court system. It is instead a separate, adminis- 
trative department of county government. 

The agency provides the customary investiga- 
tion and supervision of adult and juvenile proba- 
tion cases. In addition, it operates delinquency 
prevention programs, detention and shelter care 
facilities, an institution for delinquent girls, and 
nine camps for boys, serving about 1,000 boys 
each year. These camps are situated at the points 
of the compass within the farflung county of Los 
Angeles, and serve delinquent boys committed by 
the juvenile court. The end of 1959 will find 12 
camps in operation, with yet 4 additional camps 
in various stages of planning. 

Functionally, camp placement is an integral 
part of the probation process. A boy who is sent 
to camp by the juvenile court is placed in the care 
and custody of the probation officer. He has 
relationship to a probation officer in the social 
investigation and report-making process, prior to 
the court hearing and before he is actually 
placed—oftentimes camp is preceded by a period 
of time on probation. Relationship continues dur- 
ing the stay in camp, and then for an additional 
6 months or more, while the boy is living at home 
after successful adjustment in camp. 


Reception Camps 


When the court orders a boy placed in camp, 
he is first removed to a separate reception center. 
There are two such facilities, called “reception 
camps.” One is for older boys, the other for 
younger. 

Screening takes place here, in the sense that by 
study and observation it is confirmed that a boy 
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is a suitable subject for camps. If unsuitability is 
determined, the boy is returned to court with a 
recommendation for change in plan. 

Preparation for camp is a major function of 
the reception camp. Camp, its life and culture, are 
interpreted to the boy. The camp treatment pro- 
gram actually begins in the reception facility. 
Remedial schooling starts here, provided by the 
County Superintendent of Schools. Achievement 
tests determine grade placement. Small classes, 
with group competitiveness absent, make possible 
individual attention and progress. A boy begins 
to see school in a new and different light. 

A group structureis set up at once, and boys, 
in small groups, begin to learn how to live to- 
gether—how to relate constructively to peers, 
staff, and others. Counseling by probation officers 
provides the intimate, personal setting in which 
a boy can begin to learn how to ‘“‘talk out,” as 
distinguished from his familar acting-out pattern. 

By way of very specific preparation, older boys 
receive 80 hours of fire training under experienced 
staff of the Forester and Fire Warden. 

A boy thus acquires a new and strange per- 
ception of a giving and rewarding experience with 
social forces—quite different from the depriving 
and hostility-producing situation he had pre- 
viously known. 

The boy and his behavior are evaluated in this 
process of orientation to camp. Is he the kind of 
boy who can tolerate an open-type facility, which 
is essentially the nature of camp? Can he give 
and take in a group-living situation? Does his 
behavior instead warrant return to court with a 
recommendation for an alternate plan? 

After several weeks of observation, the recep- 
tion camp’s evaluation committee makes the de- 
cision about a boy’s readiness for “regular” camp. 
Upon transfer, the results of study and observa- 
tion are sent to the camp of placement to provide 
its staff with some understanding of the boy. 


Junior Probation Camps 


Boys who are 13 to 15 years old are sent by the 
reception camp to one of four junior probation 
camps. Because these are younger boys, the pro- 
gram is school-oriented. Boys attend school all 
day, as provided by the County Superintendent 
of Schools. School personnel in junior and senior 
camps is specially selected and consists of a prin- 
cipal and four teachers. 

As in the reception camp, schooling is uniquely 
and sensitively personal. Classes contain no more 
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than 15 boys; the program is remedial. A boy 
does not compete against the group or against a 
norm—he competes against himself, his prior 
achievement. 

The school program is flexible. Many activities 
supplement the conventional subjects, and provide 
a source of accomplishment for the boys, some of 
whom are quite retarded in school achievement. 
These activities include woodshop, ceramics, paint- 
ing, photography. The list is neither mandatory 
nor all-inclusive; it is bounded only by the imagin- 
ation and ingenuity of personnel. 

Because of these official auspices, a boy’s camp 
school record applies when,.after graduation, he 
attends school on the outside. Unusual school 
achievement is common in camp. Boys who were 
behind in school frequently return to proper grade 
placement after leaving camp. Reports of non- 
readers learning to read are commonplace. For 
camp boys school is a good experience, in sharp 
contrast to their previously unsatisfying associa- 
tion with this social institution. 

While the focus of the junior camp is school, 
boys are taught good work habits and are required 
to work 2 hours each day. 

The per capita cost of care for boys in the 
junior camps is $210 per month. Parents are 
expected to pay part or all of this amount, as 
determined in budget analysis by special deputy 
probation officers. 


Senior Forestry Camps 


There are three forestry camps for boys 16 to 
18 years of age. Here the program is work- 
oriented, in a partnership of effort with the 
County Department of Forester and Fire Warden. 
Boys work 40 hours a week on projects laid out 
and supervised by foremen of the Forester and 
Fire Warden. They are paid 50 cents a day, in 
addition to their care for which parents are not 
billed, and this money is held in trust for them 
until graduation. Per capita cost in the senior 
camps is $250 per month. 

Boys maintain county parks, and build and 
maintain trails. They plant trout under the State 
Fish and Game Warden, and help in the construc- 
tion of flood control equipment. They maintain 
some 300 miles of fire motor ways and 150 miles 
of fire breaks. They spend countless hours in fire 
suppression, a matter of great magnitude in the 
Southern California area. During 1957, boys in 

* Reference is to theories set forth by Robert K. Merton in Social 


Theory and Social Structure and Albert K. Cohen in Delinquent Boys— 
The Culture of the Gang. 
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camp responded to 848 fire calls, where behind the 
fire lines they rendered invaluable assistance to 
the professional fire-fighters. 

Each camp has a nursery, where under qa 
forestry horticulturist boys are taught to gather 
and bed seeds from trees in the mountainous 
areas. These are cared for until ready for plant- 
ing in burned-out areas. 

Evening in the senior camp is time for other 
activities, including counseling, group meetings, 
recreation and school. As in the junior camps, the 
educational program is provided by the county 
school system. School is 2 hours a night, 5 nights 
a week, and is compulsory. For most senior boys, 
school is terminal. After graduation from camp 
they go to work, or into military life. 


Intake Criteria 

Who goes to camp? What kind of boy can best 
be served in camp? : 

In approaching this question, it must be visual- 
ized that camp is an open-type facility—without 
gates, bars, uniforms, or guns. It has none of the 
instruments which are physically restricting or 
designed to deter escape. By definition, camp is 
not a security institution; isolation facilities are 
absent. 

Boys with a long history of delinquent behavior, 
including previous correctional placement, do not 
fit into camp. The same is true for those with 
deep-seated emotional problems requiring psy- 
chotherapy. In order to profit from the school 
program, boys must be of average intelligence, 
broadly interpreted. This factor is considered 
likewise for older boys who must possess sufficient 
intelligence for the exercise of judgment on work 
or fire crews. Boys who have physical handicaps 
or health problems of a physical nature cannot 
compete in camp life which inherently is active 
and physically unlimited. Physical examinations 
are therefore routine for all boys referred to camp. 

Essentially, camp seems to serve best what 
many of the writers call the social delinquent, or 
the sociologically determined delinquent—except 
that we believe that for these delinquents there 
is a psychogenic component in the etiology of 
their behavior which has not been sufficiently 
studied. Certainly boys in camp, despite the “clear” 
sociogenic determinants for their behavior, pre- 
sent a variety of emotional disturbances which 
sociogenic theory does not completely explain.‘ 
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Length of Stay 


Stay in camp is indeterminate, as any other 
placement properly is. A boy remains in camp as 
long as it takes him to “‘adjust.” Since by defini- 
tion camp is reserved for boys with short-term 
treatment needs, placement is relatively short. 
Most boys complete the program in from 6 to 9 
months. Stay is talked about, by boys and staff 
alike, in term of weeks, which symbolically reflects 
the brevity of placement. 


Staff 


In addition to personnel provided by collabo- 
rating agencies such as school and forestry, each 
camp has a probation director and a staff of pro- 
fessional workers, each of whom counsels from 8 
to 10 boys. These include group supervisors, dep- 
uty probation officers, and supervisory staff. 
Professional staff are assigned 72 hours of duty. 
They work 3 full days consecutively and are then 
off-duty 4 days. Two separate units of professional 
staff alternate to provide complete coverage. In 
addition, there is, of course, a supporting staff 
of maintenance, culinary and clerical workers. 


Philosophy 


Camps are not doctrinaire in espousing any 
specific philosophic system. Pervading every nook 
and corner of its program, however, is the broad 
philosophy upon which the juvenile court move- 
ment is based. In this sense, the camps do have 
a philosophy which sees each boy, however delin- 
quent his behavior may have been, as a minor in 
need of the care and protection of the state, rather 
than as a criminal to be punished. 

For the boys in camp, philosophy does not need 
to be defined, nor spelled out as benign. They know 
it. They see and feel it. They perceive it readily. 
Less abstractly, and in daily living terms, boy 
philosophy might be interpreted as saying that 
good behavior “pays off,” while bad behavior 
is inimical to one’s own interests, interferes with 
the group, and does not “pay off.” This is built 
into camp culture. Boys get to know and under- 
stand it, and live by it. 

Camp philosophy is implemented in ways too 
humerous to recount. While there is a merit 
system of grading work and conduct, graduation, 
for instance, is not dependent upon merits gained 
but, as indicated earlier, upon successful adjust- 


5 The term “therapeutic community” is used in accordance with the 
Cacebtual framework described by Maxwell Jones in The Therapeutic 
ommunity and Stanton and Schwartz in The Mental Institution. 


ment. Likewise, visits by parents and other 
familial contacts are not contingent upon good 
behavior, but reflect instead the casework con- 
siderations. 

There is no corporal punishment, fines, lock- 
ups, deprivation of food, or the like. Boys who 
smoke, use profanity, or otherwise engage in 
disapproved behavior are neither punished nor 
“slapped down.” They are “accepted”’ at all times. 
Behavior, of course, is not always and at all times 
accepted. Limits are clear and well known. If a 
boy really does not respond to the program, this 
soon becomes patent, and after careful evaluation 
by a staff committee he is removed from camp, 
for return to court. 

This inability to get along in camp is perceived 
by the boys themselves, as well as staff. People 
versed in institutional work know how keen and 
accurate is the diagnostic acumen manifested by 
inmates. They can readily detect a person who 
does not fit in or get along in an institutional 
setting. For the boys in camp, one who does not 
respond is a “screwball,” always “messing up.” 
He is called a “ding”; negative behavior is re- 
ferred to as “ding” behavior. 

Opportunities for creativity, leadership, self- 
fulfillment, sharing with management, are plenti- 
ful in camp. The organization of boys into small 
groups (taking the names of baseball teams or 
Indian tribes, boy government and leadership 
hierarchy, town hall meetings and similar struc- 
tural devices go very much into the making of a 
therapeutic community) where, in the course of 
a day, what happens in the other 23 hours is much 
more meaningful than what happens in the 1 hour 
of counseling (even if a boy got the one hour 
a day) 


Program 


The healthful outdoors, three squares a day, 
adequate clothing, education, recreation, counsel- 
ing, and the like are institutional imperatives any- 
where, and the camps possess in abundance these 
conventional attributes of the “good” institutional 
setting. 

Less commonplace, however, is a certain thera- 
peutic quality which is so characteristic of camp 
and which permeates its program at every point. 
It is in this area particularly that camps get their 
distinctive mark. Perhaps some of this flavor 
comes through to the reader from the fragmentary 
philosophic references described above. 
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To tell about this therapeutic atmosphere would 
be relatively easy. It would consist of descriptively 
sketching, in greater detail, professional staff, 
the permissive climate, remedial school, work 
program, group interaction, individual and group 
counseling, and the like. This has been done 
before—but the dynamics would not be explained. 
This is infinitely harder, and the writer has no 
hope of being able to do it, except in terms 
familiarly trite and hackneyed—like a boy feeling 
accepted, living in a therapeutic community, 
learning to trust authority, developing inner con- 
trols, and similar words and phrases. 


The Case of Joe Diaz 


Instead, an effort will be made to let the dyna- 
mics emerge for the reader, hopefully, out of 
consideration of an actual case experience. Let 
us see if we can “understand” camp by taking a 
look at Joe Diaz. Joe was a boy who “made good” 
in camp, a boy who “profited from the camp 
experience,” as we say it. 

What was Joe like when he came? Was he really 
different when he was graduated? In what way 
was he different? What were his peer relationships 
like when he became “adjusted,” to use a common 
term? Would the values he seemingly acquired in 
camp carry over upon return to his home com- 
munity? 

At 1614 Joe came to senior camp. He had a prior 
record—arrests for drinking, curfew violation, 
stealing cars. Placed on probation, Joe got into 
trouble again 2 weeks later for drunk and curfew. 
The occasion was a wedding party and Joe said: 
“T felt like drinking. I was at the dance and I seen 
a lot of the guys were feeling good. Drinking made 
me feel a part of everybody there.” However, 
because Joe became delinquent so soon after being 
placed on probation, the court ordered camp. 

Born and raised in a deteriorated, Mexican- 
American area of high delinquency, Joe enjoyed 
few, if any, satisfying emotional experiences in 
the home. In counseling, glimpses of the family 
emerged. Despite the fragmentary picture of 
familial relationships, it became evident that the 
family was the subject and source of intense and 
painful emotional suffering for the boy. The 
parents, both in poor health, were frequently 
separated. The father, described by the mother as 
extremely cruel and a drunk, remarried and Joe 
lived with him. Joe said the half-siblings were 
favored and better treated by the father. The 
older sister beat him often and Joe hated her. 
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When Joe was 15, the father died. Joe said it 
was due to cancer and “shock.” Upon the father’s 
death, Joe returned to the mother and lived with 
her alone, sustained by a small Social Security 
income. Siblings were now grown and married, 
and Joe said of them: “they wouldn’t help at all.” 
The mother could speak no English, and it was 
reported she had little control over Joe. She de- 
scribed him to the worker as obedient, a good boy 
who was led by “bad company.” She was willing 
to take Joe back home but accepted camp place- 
ment readily. 

At a later point in counseling, Joe was able to 
say that it was the mother who deserted the 
family when he was about 10 years old. 

The school Joe had attended described him as 
a dull boy, easily influenced by others. Various 
tests showed IQ’s in the low 70’s. He was not a 
behavior problem, but attendance was unsatis- 
factory and all grades were F’s. Joe intensely 
disliked school and dropped out. He had occasional 
work but no stable or steady employment. Joe 
was limited in interests—no sports or hobbies, 
but did like shows and dances. 

This was the picture of Joe as we saw him at 
the point of initial investigation for the juvenile 
court—a dull boy, from a delinquency subculture, 
from an emotionally barren if not traumatic home 
environment, a school failure—with nothing in the 
picture that looked good or even promising. 

After 27 weeks Joe was graduated from camp 
—with honors. 

Ostensibly Joe accepted camp placement from 
the beginning. At least he presented no behavior 
problems. Actually all this was surface response, 
for the staff felt he was hostile, in reaction to a 
deep sense of insecurity linked to intense emo- 
tional deprivation. They felt the family was really 
the locus of the problem. 

Joe’s need emerged with clarity—a need for a 
better self-image, for identity, for feelings of 
worth. He constantly sought support and accept- 
ance, from staff members particularly. The void 
seemed to be in the area of satisfying relationships 
to adult figures. 

From associated feelings of projection, dis- 
placement and self-pity, Joe moved in counseling 
to a readiness for understanding. The focus 
shifted from understanding of himself, to under- 
standing of others—his inadequate family; then, 
to acceptance of his family and, finally, of himself 
as an identity, with understanding and acceptance 
of the attendant realities of his life situation. 
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Joe told how scared he had been “on the outs,” 
and how he drank to gain confidence. Acceptance 
and support by his counselor now provided an 


encouragement upon which the foundations of — 


confidence were laid. Self-exploring continued but 
real progress could not yet be made until the 
“ump in the throat” came out. This was the 
family situation. Other boys got visits from home; 
Joe got none. No visits, no letters, no phone calls. 
The pain was too great for Joe to endure so that 
at one point he asked permission to call his family. 
He had to make the overtures, to initiate the con- 
nection, for his family did not. 

With this, the lump finally came out. Joe under- 
stood, and then accepted his family with its limita- 
tions. Toward the end of his stay in camp, Joe 
talked about getting a job, renting a house and 
helping his sister, brother-in-law, and mother, 
who now were living together, to move to a better 
neighborhood. He would provide support and was 
planning in terms of this kind of responsibility, 
without illusions about the kind of family he had. 

While Joe worked hard on his inner conflicts in 
the intimacy of the counseling sessions, he readily 
and easily found a place for himself in the boy 
world at camp. He applied himself to work, to 
school, to other camp activities. He gained accept- 
ance in the group for his quiet, unassuming 
strength and stability which grew from tiny be- 
ginnings and tastes of small successes. Peers 
respected and accepted him as his leadership 
qualities developed. 

Whereas on the outside Joe needed to drink to 
acquire strength, in camp Joe did not need to 
succumb to temptation and violate basic camp 
rules in order to acquire status. This he was able 
to achieve by his new and different use of himself. 
Insight he expressed well himself when he told his 
counselor: “I’ve gotten a new feeling which is 
good and I don’t want to lose it.” In another ses- 
sion, while talking about his outstanding work 
achievement as crew chief, he described for his 


counselor “‘a good feeling which I never had be- 
fore.” 


Joe developed into a courteous young man, with 
amature outlook. Staff, who spoke of him with 
Pride and pleasure, referred to him as a “junior 
staff member.” After 27 weeks, Joe left camp, 


having achieved the position of “Mayor,” a coveted 
spot in the boy hierarchy.* 


* The Position of “Mayor” is one of the highest in boy hierarchy. 
ership and behavior determine this appointment. 

by qommted ’ is a phrase used by camp boys to connote getting caught 
Police or getting into trouble with the law. 


A Chat With Joe 


Just prior to graduation, I talked to Joe, though 
I had no connection with him. I had wanted such 
an opportunity—a chance to compare some of my 
theoretical perceptions of “good adjustment” with 
a boy’s own. Joe was pointed out to me. I told him 
simply that I was from the main office, that I was 
trying to understand what camp really meant to a 
boy who the camp said had gotten a lot out of 
camp, and would he mind just chatting with me— 
informally, no notes or record of any kind. 

Joe was quite willing. I asked him frank, direct 
questions. His responses, I felt, were thoughtful 
and genuine. 

What did he think of camp was a first question. 
Joe answered with sort of a quiet warmth and 
depth of feeling about how good the experience 
had been. He singled out his counselor as the 
person who had been the key factor in enabling 
him to develop a new insight about himself and 
his life situation. To this relationship specifically 
Joe attributed his success. 

Another question had to do with what his 
success meant to his peers. How did the guys now 
feel about him? Did they think he was a “fink” 
since he had “‘made good” and had become Mayor? 
How did he feel about them? Suppose one of the 
guys wanted to run away or do something wrong, 
what would he do? Would he tell the staff? 

Joe was hesitant—not, I felt, because he did not 
want to answer—but because my questions did 
not lend themselves to quick categorical answers. 
If a boy wanted to run he felt this was really bad 
for the boy in question, he would not hesitate to 
tell staff. If a boy were smoking on a truck on 
the road, he would not do anything; if, however, 
the truck was in a no-smoking, fire area he would 
not hesitate to do something about it. 

Joe’s answer essentially was that his behavior 
would depend on the situation. I felt, however, 
that what Joe was really telling me was that his 
making good in camp, which of course involved a 
good relationship to the staff, did not require 
sacrifice or surrender of his relationship to peers. 
At one point he slowly said: ‘““You know, the guys 
know I’m busted’? the same as them.” (What a 
wonderfully revealing expression !) 

Whatever in truth the dynamics really were, 
camp staff knew and felt that their perception of 
Joe as a “junior staff member” was consistent 
with their conviction that Joe was one of the 
boys, that the boys liked and respected him. 
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I asked Joe how he felt about being “Mayor.” 
Joe struggled for words but the message he was 
trying to convey to me was crystal clear. It was 
good. It meant something to him. The elements 
of the message included accomplishment, success, 
recognition, pride, a sense of fulfillment—elements 
which were responsible for changing his whole 
perception of himself, others, and the world about 
him. 

Toward the end of our talk, I asked Joe how it 
would be like when he left camp. Here it had 
been good for him, but on the outs there would 
be many bad influences. How would he react? 
Would he be the same old Joe as before? Suppose 
the guys on the corner wanted to do something 
that he knew now was wrong. What would he 
do? He would want to be one of the guys, to keep 
his friends. But he knew it was wrong? What 
would he do? 

Joe thought hard. The question was anxiety- 
producing. He finally answered slowly: “I guess 
I would lose a couple of friends. I can always 
make new friends. I have to think different now. 
About my future. I want to have a girl, to get 
married and have a family. These are the impor- 
tant things now.” 

The interview with Joe was priceless. I trusted 
it. I wish it could have been recorded. 


“And He Really Likes It” 


While not every boy in camp makes Mayor, for 
many if not most boys, camp is a salutary, bene- 
ficial experience. It seems palpably clear that the 


8 References to self and identity are taken from the theoretical for- 
mulations of Erikson. See pamphlet New Perspectives for Research on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 356, 1956, a 
most illuminating account of the theories of Merton, Erikson, Redl, 
and others, with attempt at interrelation of concepts from sociology 
and psychiatry. 
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average camp boy is demonstrably different at 
the point of leaving from what he was when he 
first came to camp. 

This difference is change—change in attitude, 
change in behavior. For Joe Diaz there was 
change—a new image of himself, and a changed 
identification with the society. Camp felt it was 
real and substantial. No doubt it was. 

The questions posed abpve, however, must re- 
main unanswered. How and why did these changes 
come about? How can we isolate with any degree 
of scientific validity the specifics and particulars 
of Joe’s good adjustment? Will this good adjust- 
ment carry over into his life after graduation? 
What will happen to Joe’s newly-acquired values 
in their impact with the norms and values obtain- 
ing in the delinquency subculture from which he 
came and to which he returned? How much can 
one tell anyhow from just one case, however pro- 
found the history and analysis? 

Unfortunately there is at present no structure 
for such study. This is needed for there can be no 
short-cut or substitute for solid research. In the 
absence of this, analysis of camp adjustment must 
remain somewhat speculative. 

While the deep wish for research and study is 
felt and expressed here—a feeling shared by camp 
staff as well as the Probation Department gener- 
ally—the writer, too, has been “captured” by 
camp, as referred to in the beginning of this 
article. And in meditating about the staff member 
who suggested that a boy making a good camp 
adjustment was “riding on the right side of the 
siren” for the first time in his life, a vision of Joe 
Diaz urges the writer to add: “And he really 
likes it!” 


In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 


—JOAQUIN MILLER 
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This Side of the Wall 


By RED RUDENSKY 


OBODY GOES to the zoo to see the zoo keeper. 
N But ... the zoo keeper’s function is as 

important to the well-being of his caged 
charges as it is to the protection of those who come 
to see them. Yet no matter how well fed, housed, 
and serviced, the animals continue to growl and 
snarl. They want out! 

Human captives, even in the most modern and 
humane bastilles, also want out. It is hard for 
them to admit that anything inside prison is 
geared to benefit them for their eventual return 
to glorious freedom. 

Every day since my own release—nearly 15 
years ago—I have realized more and more the 
value and helpfulness of my former keepers. When 
my warders saw that I exchanged my snarl for a 
smile, and that I had deskinned my negative 
attitude as a snake sheds its skin, they went all 
out to help get me out. 

Diamonds may or may not be a gal’s best friend, 
but I do know that enlightened and trained prison 
officers are definitely a prisoner’s best friends. 


Society Tends to Reject the Ex-Prisoner 


Society rejects the convict. Nobody wants any- 
thing to do with him—not on this side of the 
wall—and certainly not before his “Heartbreak 
Hotel” bill is stamped ‘‘Paid.” Even the luckier 
“check-outs” are in the toughest spot of all if 
they lack the necessary friendly help to obtain 
a permanent hand-hold and mind-hold on freedom. 

In prison it was not easy to admit to myself 
that I was bankrupt, friend-wise, and that the 
only people who were willing to extend help to 
me were my own keepers, despite my snarls. 

Long before my release I was extremely fortu- 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rudensky is copy chief of the 
special sales division of Brown & Bigelow, the country’s 
argest calendar-producing firm. He came to the com- 
Pany 15 years ago after serving 35 years in prisons 
in New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, and the federal 
Penitentiaries at Leavenworth and Atlanta. In his own 
words Mr. Rudensky writes: “I am happily married 
to the bravest woman in the world! We own our 
mortgaged home in keeping with the all-American 
tradition. My rescuer, Charlie Ward (president of 
Brown & Bigelow), provided me with the indispensable 
opportunity to make good in my job since my unsocial 
Security terminated nearly 15 years ago. And, believe 


i you can, I am a member of my Synagogue’s Board 
of Directors.” 
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nate in having earned the friendship and confi- 
dence of a truly great man, Charlie Ward, who 
kept alive the spark of hope in me. 

Fifteen years under his guidance, his constant 
challenge, his stiffening of my backbone when it 
begins to ooze yellow, his shaming me into weigh- 
ing the value of his faith in me, and providing 
productive employment, have kept me this side 
of the wall, paying taxes! 

For all these 15 years I have appreciated Jim 
Bennett, Myrl Alexander, George Killinger, and 
the many wardens and guards for helping me 
salvage myself. 

My respect for my former keepers, officers 
and officials—the ‘“‘screws” of yesteryear—grows 
with each free day. My debt to them for putting 
up with my shenanigans will never be cancelled. 

I often wonder who really was the kept and who 
the keeper during my “government” career. 

There are no “good” prisons. It’s like bragging 
about “good” cancers. The real good in them is 
in their intelligent stewardship .. . in salvaging 
men and boys for useful lives out here. . . this 
side of the wall. 

The Bureau of Prisons has accomplished what 
I believe to be the greatest achievement in the 
field of prisoner rehabilitation. Its task has been 
hard and long in the face of natural but outmoded 
opposition, both from within and without prison 
walls. 

Prisons, packed with professional failures of 
every shade and description, are not easy institu- 
tions to administer. To make them pay dividends 
to the investing public is a miraculous achieve- 
ment, indeed. 

Most prisoners, I believe, realize that the 
“squares” outside (Mr. and Mrs. America) con- 
cern themselves very little about what happens to 
the criminal after he is jailed. All they want, and 
expect, is to have him put away to be punished, 
the sooner the better. Costly, for sure, but they 
are content to pay for getting that job done, even 
if the cost rivals national defense figures. 

Having been a “repeater” I know how friend- 
less this prisoner group is, how it is likely to 
seek refuge in prison again and again. . . the 
only place that will serve its members. 


a. 
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The Key to Permanent Freedom 


It is not smart anymore to be a rebel in prison. 
Fortunately, today’s youngsters find it out much 
sooner than I did. Now their problems are dis- 
cussed on a man-to-man basis. They are shown 
that cooperation and intelligent use of their time 
is the shortest road to freedom, and that perma- 
nent happiness can only be gained through legiti- 
mate pursuits. Modern psychiatry is used to 
straighten out their thinking. 

Preparation inside for legitimate life outside 
is the key that will open the gate to permanent 
freedom, and certainly the positive test of a pris- 
oner’s intelligence. 

The proving ground, of course, lies out here, 
waiting to accept, forgive, and to help those who 
meet its test. 


I usually felt more wanted in the clink because 
I thought I was somebody there! 

To protect that dubious identity I raised enough 
hell to keep both my oblique ego nourished and 
my bad reputation intact. Punitive measures had 
a minimum effect upon me, because in my twisted 
state of mind I actually enjoyed being known as 
“tough”! 

Over the years much progress has been made in 
the treatment of prisoners, and the treatment of 
society, which pays the bill. 

If I can make good beyond prison walls, after 
35 years behind them, then anybody who really 
wants to can also climb up the steep grade to 
decency. 

Mankind, thank heaven, shall always be its 
brother’s keeper. 


Toward an Understanding of Adolescent 
Drug Addiction 


By LEO GOLD 


Assistant Director, Psychology Department, Riverside Hospital, New York City 


INCE THE CLOSE of World War II there has 

been a continuous increase in the number of 

adolescents in our society, particularly in the 
large metropolitan areas, who have become in- 
volved in the use of narcotics. This has produced 
much public controversy and discussion, and much 
extremist thinking from the view of the teen-age 
addict as a poor, misbegotten soul to the opposite 
of the teen-age addict as a vicious individual who 
should be tossed into jail and the key thrown 
away. In much of this discussion in the public 
forums and newspapers one hears of the sensa- 
tionalistic aspects of drug use and drug trade, 
but little of the actual nature of the adolescent 
drug user. 

What is the nature of the adolescent who be- 
comes involved in the use of drugs? Is he the 
perverted monster described in some newspapers? 
Is he the poor misguided soul whom no one under- 
stands? Is he a vicious, acting out, destructive 
individual who is seeking revenge against society ? 
Is he the sexual deviant who seeks bizarre and 
sensational outlets for his lust? 

While it is clear that the drug addict is not a 
paragon of virtue, it is also possible to state that 


he is rarely many of the sensational things por- 
trayed in the public mind. Those who have worked 
with the adolescent drug addict recognize him as 
an emotionally sick individual whose difficulties re- 
late back to a life history of social and emotional 
maladjustment. We may even suspect that the 
addiction itself is purely accidental, but that the 
personality structure is such that it predisposes 
the adolescent toward addiction. If there had been 
no drug available, and if this group had never 
become involved in its use, they would still be 
emotionally disturbed individuals. 


The Clue to Understanding 


The clue to the understanding of the adolescent 
drug addict, therefore, is dependent on our exam- 
ining both his psychological and social develop- 
ment to see if it is possible to determine what 
commonalities of background have served to create 
his current difficulties. Generally, the teen-age 
drug addict comes from a rather deprived social 
environment that lacks the necessary resources 
which might endow him with greater potential 
for survival. Because of the basic lack of support 
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from his environment in general, and his family 
in particular, the adolescent addict is geared for 
failure rather than success; and in truth, as we 
trace his life pattern, it can be readily seen that 
he has known failure rather intimately. His in- 
itial failure was in relationship to his family to- 
ward whom he looked for love and support but, 
instead, found rejection or lack of understanding. 
This failure later became social failure as he 
developed profound feelings of insecurity and 
worthlessness so that he was unequipped to take 
his role in the social world but rather grew up on 
its periphery as a rather withdrawn, somewhat 
isolated individual who seemed more of an inactive 
observer of life than a direct participant in it. He 
is unable and unwilling to extend himself in the 
everyday world because the specter of failure is 
always before him. In actuality, he produces his 
own failure in the interpersonal sphere by this 
very inaction. Life for him, therefore, seems to be 
an endless series of failures that repeat and re- 
peat to the point where the individual gives up 
interest in attempting to make a more adequate 
approach to various situations as they present 
themselves, and disable him from planning ahead 
in terms of establishing meaningful goals in the 
future. This is clearly seen in the educational back- 
ground of the adolescent drug user, where, despite 
the fact that his intelligence parallels that of the 
normal population, he soon drops out of school 
after having done poor work at a level significantly 
below his actual capabilities. It is rare to meet an 
adolescent user who has gone beyond the third or 
fourth year of high school. 

Whatever goals the adolescent drug user has 
tend to stem more from fantasy than reality and 
tend to be essentially materialistic, since, in a 
sense, he has ceased to believe that his emotional 
needs can be met in a positive manner. He seems to 
have the view that the one thing which would solve 
his problems would be the ownership of a large 
number of possessions of a material nature which 
would provide him with the security that he can- 
not find in his relationship to people. It is of inter- 
est to note that his actual behavior is contrary to 
the fantasy in that he is an individual who is ordi- 
narily unable to retain whatever material posses- 
sions he has, but rather, because of the pattern of 
life he has selected, he is constantly losing these 
because of the need to maintain a drug supply. 
In reality, if he could hold on to what he possesses, 
and could maintain a consistent approach to his 
material position in society, he would have many 
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of the things he thinks about in fantasy. Sur- 
prisingly, he is unable to see the drug habit and 
the use of drugs as being contrary to his fantasied 
aspirations of material success. This suggests that 
the personality of the adolescent drug user has not 
adequately developed. Despite his normal physical 
maturation, his emotional development, by com- 
parison, is retarded. 


Drug User an Infantile Person 


The drug user is an infantile individual. He has 
not acquired the basic understanding and flex- 
ibility to enable him to cope with life in an effec- 
tive and meaningful manner. Rather, he approach- 
es life with a profound sense of inadequacy and 
helplessness which so colors and distorts his per- 
ceptions of the real world that at times he feels 
overwhelmed and seeks to flee from the realities 
of everyday living. He tends to be a person who 
avoids life, rather than one who is able to ex- 
change the pleasures and pains of everyday living 
with others. He is, therefore, an isolated individual 
who seeks the confortable vacuum that the drug 
offers him with its capacity to block off disquieting 
emotions. The drug has value for the adolescent 
addict not solely because it can provide pleasurable 
sensations, but because it becomes a buffer be- 
tween the user and the society which he fears. The 
user is an escapist in the extreme. 

Since he is an escapist, he is unable to relate to 
other people in a meaningful, constructive, real- 
istic fashion. The intimacy of social] intercourse, 
with its sharing of both positive and negative 
activities with others, can produce only fear and 
anxiety on the part of the addict. He is unwilling 
and unable to assume the responsibilities that are 
involved in the development of any kind of close 
emotional relationship with another person. At 
best, his dealing with people is an essentially one- 
sided proposition since he can only take from 
others in a dependent and passive manner and is 
unable to give anything in return in both the 
physical and emotional sense. His basically de- 
pendent orientation toward life tends to breed 
suspicion and resentment on the part of the user 
to the degree that it blocks off whatever potential 
might be present for developing some sort of 
positive relationship with another person. When 
such a relationship does offer itself, invariably 
he will, by his actions, very quickly destroy it be- 
cause of his profound sense of insecurity as well 
as his basic distrust of the motives of others. It is 
just such a response as this that leads to his being 
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described as a person who has suffered defeat very 
early in life due to the very unrealistic experiences 
he has had with parental figures. How, then, does 
the adolescent addict view his relationship to his 
parents? 


Conflict in Parental Relationships 


Experience has suggested that the teen-age 
drug addict usually is involved in a conflictual 
relationship with parental figures. His percept of 
the parent is often distorted and leads to a con- 
fused identification process within himself which 
prevents him from adequately establishing a con- 
sistent and meaningful self-concept of role in life. 
It suggests that between the drug user and the 
parent there is a rather profound sense of separa- 
tion. The adolescent, in discussing his relationship 
to his parents, indicates a sense of distance and a 
feeling of confusion about the nature of his re- 
lationship to them. He feels not only that the 
parent does not understand him, but also antici- 
pates that the parent will act in a manner that 
will be detrimental to his personal interests and 
integrity. As a result, the adolescent addict can 
never really experience a truly comfortable sense 
of intimacy in his relationship either to the mother 
or father, but rather approaches the parent in a 
guarded and cautious manner. In his objective 
relations to the parent, he has a sense of disap- 
pointment and frustration in that the parent does 
not appear to be the kind of parent that he fan- 
tasies. In fantasy he seeks for an understanding, 
giving parent who will meet his needs, deal with 
his problems, and otherwise support him in his 
day-to-day living situation. In actuality, the ado- 
lescent addict views the parent as a rejecting in- 
dividual who can be a source of pain to him. He 
often develops a fantasy of the parent not being 
his parent, and further fantasies an ideal parent 
who will be all the things the real parent is not. It 
is not uncommon for a patient who has developed a 
close relationship to his therapist in treatment to 
comment, “Why can’t my father be like you?” 
The basic dependency which characterizes the per- 
sonality of the addict can be clearly seen operating 
in this fantasy since he seeks a magical solution 
which is not possible in the light of his actual 
situation. 

Many times the parents of the drug addict are 
also inadequate people. They are unable to really 
live up to the criteria set by the patient, much less 
to the criteria of what the normal behavior of a 
parent to a child should be. The parent seems to 
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share the same weaknesses we see in the patient, 
The parent may experience life as a hopeless and 
frustrating situation over which he has little 
control. The adolescent addict, who also views life 
in the same manner, experiences further frustra- 
tion in that the parent does not, or cannot, resolve 
these feelings for him. The adolescent drug addict 
is therefore a person who is constantly seeking 
magical support from strong figures and unfortu- 
nately the parental figures that we find in his 
family constellation are either weak, vacillating, 
or overdemanding individuals who are unable to 
gratify this particular need on the part of the 
youth. This lack on the part of the parent becomes 
a basis for resentment and hostility in the teen-age 
drug addict. He resents the failure in the relation- 
ship that exists between his parent and himself. 
Therefore, he accuses the parent of ignorance, 
blindness, or just plain stubbornness. He inter- 
prets the parent’s confusion as a form of attack 
upon the self. In truth, it is as though he had 
originally approached the parent and said to him, 
“Please tell me what life is all about?” and the 
parent has come back and said to him, “I don’t 
know.” 

This quality of weakness that exists in the pa- 
rental relationship is not solely a fact that occurs 
during the period of addiction, but rather it per- 
meates the entire living situation that led up to 
this given time. Because the parent is a vacillating 
figure, the adolescent addict rarely has had the 
opportunity to develop a consistent concept of role 
in relationship to him. He also experiences a sim- 
ilar type of confusion in other areas of social 
living. Inasmuch as the parents have disappointed 
him he expects others in the world will also dis- 
appoint him in the same manner. This does not 
encourage the development of trust or understand- 
ing on the part of the drug user either of himself 
or the world in which he lives. Rather, it prepares 
him to move into the world with a pronounced 
sense of uncertainty and lack of security in that 
he feels in some way he is not worthy of the re- 
spect of others. While realistically there are pres- 
sures in the environment from which the teen-age 
drug addict comes, because of his relatively un- 
stable, immature personality structure these fact- 
ors become increasingly exaggerated beyond the 
actual reality of the situation. As a result it is 
found that the individual experiences great dif- 
ficulty where perhaps only moderate difficulty 
should exist. Thus, out of the disturbed percept of 
the parental weakness on the part of the teen-ag¢ 
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drug addict we see a disturbance in the overall 
perception of the environmental situation. 


Withdrawal and Isolation From Outside World 


As he ofttimes has to withdraw from the pa- 
rental relationship because of his inability to ac- 
cept the inconsistencies that occur there, also, as 
other pressures occur in the environment, a sim- 
ilar pattern of withdrawal and isolation occurs. 
Because he perceives the adult world as an un- 
stable place, he prefers to seek out the security of 
an infantile type of relationship rather than in- 
corporate into his self-concept the additional con- 
fusion and the dangers entailed in an adult role. 
In 2 sense he may feel it is better to remain a child 
since then someone may come and comfort him; 
whereas, if he were an adult there would be no 
possibility of people responding to him in this 
manner. So the infantile behavior may be not only 
the result of cultural deprivation but also actually 
serve as a protection from dealing with more com- 
plex situations and responsibilities that can arise 
as one becomes an adult. The parent, too, by his 
response to the child encourages this type of in- 
fantilization. The parent may prefer to see the 
teen-age drug addict kept in a fairly weak position 
so that he cannot offer any threat to the so-called 
authority of the parent. Parental pressures in this 
situation encourage the individual’s psychopath- 
ology and prevent him from dealing adequately 
with the everyday problems of living. 

To illustrate this disturbance of parental re- 
lationship, a teen-ager in the early stages of 
treatment returned to live with his mother with 
the view of continuing his treatment on an out- 
patient basis. While he expressed high motivation 
about how he would adjust in the community and 
had made careful plans as to his occupation, this 
immediately fell apart when he reentered the home 
situation. Tension began from the first day with 
immediate distrust on the part of the mother to- 
ward her son. Rather than welcoming him home 
and seeking to make the situation confortable to 
ease his adjustment to the community, she im- 
mediately began to berate him about his past 
drug use and to threaten him with dire conse- 
quences should he repeat this activity. The patient 
interpreted this correctly as rejection and was 
unable to cope with the intensity of his mother’s 
attack and lack of confidence. By evening of the 
first day he developed a severe attack of asthma 
despite the fact that he had never had asthma be- 
fore. In the following days, despite continued 
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treatment for his condition in a local hospital 
the attacks became numerous and more severe. 

By the end of the first week in the community 
even though he was removed from the home to 
live elsewhere he returned to the use of drugs. 
Significantly, with the beginning of drug use the 
asthmatic condition completely vanished. Needless 
to say, within a very short period he was using 
large quantities of drugs which led to rehospital- 
ization at Riverside Hospital. In psychotherapy, 
when the question of his asthma was evaluated, 
he was able to bring forth the understanding that 
since he could reach his mother in no other way, 
he had unconsciously resorted to physical illness in 
the hope that his mother would pity him and take 
care of him in the same manner she did when he 
was ill as a child. In essence his illness was in 
reality a plea for help from a rejecting parent by 
an individual who suffered from a sense of help- 
lessness and defeat in his relationship to her. The 
situation could not be resolved because of the lack 
of understanding on the part of both individuals 
so that the patient turned to drugs where he knew 
he could find relief from his inner turmoil and 
frustration. 


Many Refuse To Believe They Are Addicts 


Generally, the use of heroin by the adolescent 
becomes the means whereby he finds relief from 
the pressures of everyday living. It produces for 
the individual a false sense of security and com- 
fort which he cannot find in normal human re- 
lations. It numbs the emotional pains he experi- 
ences and, in this sense, appears to offer a solu- 
tion to what appears to him to be an insoluble 
situation which, at the same time, does not re- 
quire of him an understanding of his own illness 
and motivation. The dangers entailed in his get- 
ting and using the drug, which to the observer 
often appear more severe than the emotional 
problems he is experiencing, are viewed by him 
as secondary to the relief he can obtain from it. 
In fact, it is rare for the adolescent drug user to 
view himself as an addict despite the fact that he 
is physically dependent upon the drug and may be 
using large quantities. 

Another adolescent male patient in the course of 
psychotherapy brought the following dream to the 
therapist. He dreamt that it was getting dark 
outside and that he had gone to the hospital cafe- 
teria to get some milk. He sat down at a table, 
rested his head on his arms, and fell asleep. An- 
other patient who had just returned to the hospital 
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came and tapped him on the shoulder and awak- 
ened him. He noticed it was getting light outside. 
The other patient told him that there were two 
girls present who wanted to speak to him. These 
were two girls whom he knew when he was going 
to grade school, whom he had admired tremend- 
ously, and whom he described as representing 
everything that was good and wholesome. He was 
shocked and amazed to see them in the hospital. 
They told him they had been using drugs for 
4 or 5 years. Then he, the person who had awak- 
ened him, and the girls sat down to try and find 
out why the girls had been using drugs. The pa- 
tient then woke up from his dream. 

In the patient’s associations in the dream, he 
indicated that the two girls represented himself 
reflecting the hopes and aspirations which had not 
come to pass. The shock and amazement repre- 
sented his own feelings about the fact that he had 
used drugs for 4 or 5 years. He stated that he had 
never really accepted the fact that he was a drug 
addict. During this period when he was using 
drugs, he felt as though it was happening to some- 
one else.He was merely an outsider watching this 
happen to himself. The feeling was, “This is not 
happening to me, but rather it is like a bad dream 
that will disappear.” In essence, this patient had 
spent 5 years of his life denying reality in order to 
maintain the comfort he derived from the drugs. 
The dream is of greater significance in that it 
also reflects the patient’s awakening to reality and 
his new-found willingness to explore the emotional 
factors that led to his addiction. When addicted he 
experienced life as a state of suspended animation 
so that 5 years seemed barely to encompass a year 
and now he is again faced with the same problems 
that predated his use of narcotics. His trying to 
find out why the girls used drugs in the dream 
is really his own question of why he sought to 
evade reality for such a long period, even though 
that part of the dream where he is seeking milk 
in essence reflects his earlier searching for emo- 
tional comfort. The drug provided him with the 
comfort he could not find in his actual living 
situation. The drug was little more than a surface 
defense of the patient to block off the depressive, 
anxiety-laden pattern of a rather disturbed per- 
sonality even though for this period it became 
the paramount factor in his everyday living. 


Drug an Emotional Crutch to the Addict 


In the treatment of this condition, the therapist 
is faced with the problem of overcoming the pro- 
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found sense of defeat and hopelessness with which 
the patient has lived for many years. The drug 
has become for him an emotional crutch in that 
he finds he can obtain relief from his feelings of 
inner conflict through its use. It is a substitute 
for the unreliability of human support that he 
has experienced in the past. He can be certain 
of the effect of the drug where he cannot be cer- 
tain of how people will respond to his needs and 
demands. From the point of view of treatment this 
raises many problems that would normally not 
exist in a person who comes voluntarily for treat- 
ment because of his dissatisfaction with his emo- 
tional adjustment. Whereas the neurotic individual 
will seek help and desire deeper understanding 
in order to achieve a happier and more satisfying 
way of life, the adolescent drug user is loathe to 
exchange the “comfort” obtained from the drug 
for a relationship with a psychotherapist, which 
may entail a painful type of self-searching that is 
necessary for the achieving of a more mature level 
of adjustment. He is usually unwilling to give up 
the known gratification which he derives from the 
drug for the uncertainty of a relationship with a 
therapist who he fears may disappoint him in the 


_same fashion that the significant people in his 


past have disappointed him. The drug user is 
therefore unmotivated when faced with treatment. 
He prefers to see the drug as the problem and is 
unwilling to admit that deep emotional disturb- 
ance might be present. Those who work with the 
adolescent addict often hear, “There is nothing 
wrong with me, I just use drugs.” When the ado- 
lescent comes to the hospital for the first time he 
views treatment as the withdrawal process and 
seeks to convince the staff that this will solve all 


his problems. It is important to keep in mind that f 


many times the patient who comes to the hospital 


is motivated to seek withdrawal because he is no f , 


longer able to meet the cost of an expensive habit, 


even with all of his illegal activities, rather than 4 
because he has a real wish to give up the drug. f 
Withdrawal alone, whether it is done medically F 
or suffered through without the use of medication, 
is not a solution since it has been found that fol- q 
lowing this process the rate of readdiction is > 


fantastically high, ranging well over 90 percent. § U 


Hence, in the treatment of the adolescent drug y 
addict, withdrawal is only the initial and least i 


demanding part of his treatment. 
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Treatment Still in a Pioneer State 


The process of the treatment and rehabilitation 
of the adolescent drug addict first begins with the 
completion of withdrawal. The most difficult part 
and, from the point of view of the psychotherapist, 
the most trying part, is that of motivating the 
patient to accept a treatment relationship. While 
on rare occasions the teen-ager may respond very 


early to such a relationship, more commonly a 
rather extended period of time involving several 
readdictions and rehospitalizations is necessary 
before the patient is ready to seek a more realistic 
solution to the problems that have caused his 
difficulty. It is also important to realize that under 
no circumstances can the therapist compete with 
the drug. Ordinarily, where a patient is in the com- 
munity using drugs, psychotherapy comes to a 
standstill. By preference, therefore, the patient 
who has become involved in therapy has to be 
treated within a hospital setting—a place where 
he is isolated from the community and all of the 
social and familial pressures that contribute to 
his turning to heroin. When the patient has 
reached the point of expressing a real wish to 
overcome his addiction, it is necessary to keep 
him within the hospital setting for an extended 
period of time. It is also noted that patients who 
are positively motivated toward treatment do not 
object to this and do not pressure to leave the 
hospital the way the patient who only desires 
temporary respite from the drug does. The hos- 
pital comes to represent for the patient a protected 
setting which will allow him to grow as a person 
and find himself in a way that is not ordinarily 
possible in the community. To the patient who is 
progressing in his treatment, the hospital is a 
place that meets his dependency needs through 
offering him security and the protection of a 
benevolent and accepting parent surrogate. 

In regard to the planning of his treatment pro- 
gram it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
adolescent who has become addicted to drugs 
usually suffers from rather severe psychopath- 
_ Ology. He is an emotionally sick person who re- 
quires psychological care in the best sense of such 
treatment as applied to other mental illnesses. 
_ The overall planning of his hospital stay includes 
_the recognition that what is ultimately sought is 
4 reconstruction of the character so that he may 
ultimately live a more constructive and meaning- 
: ful life in the community. The hospital must serve 
48 a protected community where the adolescent 
_ can learn the basic nature of social relatedness. It 
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is a place where he can begin to learn to apply the 
insights he has developed from psychotherapy in 
more meaningful channels of experience whether 
this be in his relationships to patients or staff; 
whether it be in his ability to follow through in a 
working situation; or whether it be in terms of 
the ability to follow through in an educational 
process whereby he seeks to fill the gaps that 
resulted from the limitations that were inherent 
in his earlier existence in the streets. 

Basic to the patient’s progress in treatment, as 
was indicated in the dream presented earlier in 
this paper, is his ability to move sufficiently far 
away from his inner fantasies so that he can 
recognize that he is in fact a drug addict. Only as 
he recognizes this can it be possible to wean him- 
self away from this stereotyped point of view 
toward a greater awareness of what other roles 
in life might become available to him. The patient 
has to be brought out of his profound sense of 
defeat and hopelessness through the hospital pro- 
gram by exposing him to activities that will enable 
him to utilize his ability and enjoy experiences of 
accomplishment and success. In essence, the acti- 
vities for a given patient must be geared specifi- 
cally to his immediate abilities in contrast to his 
experiences in the past where the world was over- 
demanding and expected him to function at a 
level beyond his understanding and capacities. In 
the past he has had difficulty in understanding 
the demands of the real world and has become 
confused by this. The hospital must, of necessity, 
therefore, create a real world that is within his 
capacity to understand and that, at the same time, 
offers him a degree of consistency to enable him 
to grow in terms of his own self-worth and under- 
standing. 


Progress Is Being Made 


Needless to say, this is a big order, but to 
attempt less is to court failure. Because of the 
complexity of the nature of adolescent drug ad- 
diction it is necessary to constantly explore not 
only the traditional methods of treatment but 
also new paths as these present themselves in the 
everyday contact of the workers with the patients. 
The treatment of adolescent drug addiction is 
still in a pioneer state. There is more unknown 
than known about its nature and treatment. Those 
who work with the problem experience quite often 
the feeling of being in uncharted territory and are 
regularly faced with the problem of finding guide 
marks and charting new directions as they move 
toward a richer understanding of this problem. 
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Though at present we are far from final and 
complete understanding, it is the writer’s feeling 
that much progress is being made in the under- 
standing of the factors which go into the making 
of an adolescent drug addict as well as the develop- 
ment of techniques which may prove to be more 
effective in his treatment. In lieu of the fact 
that so much is still unknown, the opinions ex- 
pressed in this article should, at best, only be 
considered as a suggested direction in which the 
treatment of the adolescent drug addict has to 
move if there is to be any effective dealing with 
the problems presented by this type of emotional 
disturbance. It should be stressed, however, in 
the light of the author’s experience with this 
problem, that the treatment of adolescent drug 
addiction is not hopeless, but rather one that 
requires greater research and the expansion of 
such facilities as Riverside Hospital in order to 


deal more effectively with this condition. With 
the recognition that there are many limitations jn 
the treatment of the adolescent drug user, it js 
also necessary to develop broader lines of com- 
munication between the treating institution and 
other community agencies such as_ probation, 
recreational facilities, and social service groups 
in order that more effective control and help can 
be given on an outpatient basis, particularly for 
those individuals who are unmotivated because of 
the severity of their condition or personal limita- 
tions for formal therapeutic work. There is also 
a strong need for the treatment of the families 
of adolescent addicts. In conclusion, it is this 
writer’s feeling that adolescent drug addiction re- 
flects a mental condition which is treatable pro- 
viding adequate facilities and planning are avail- 
able. 


Legislation 


By C. AUBREY GASQUE 


Deputy Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


EpitTor’s Note: With this issue we begin our new 
department, “Legislation,” which will keep our readers 
informed of current federal legislation relating to the 
overall correctional field. The column will be edited by 
Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque, recently appointed deputy assist- 
ant director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. Before coming to the Administrative 
Office in May 1958, Mr. Gasque was a general counsel 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in the United States 
Senate. The status of the bills reported is as of Au- 
gust 1, 1958, when FEDERAL PROBATION went to press. 


H.R. 7261.—To extend the Federal Probation Act to the 
District of Columbia. This bill was sponsored by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States and introduced by 
Congressman Celler. The District of Columbia operated 
under its own probation law since 1910. When the Federal 
Probation Act was enacted in 1925 the District of Columbia 
was specifically excluded from its operation. No sound 
reason has been offered for this lack of uniformity in the 
operation of the federal probation system. Furthermore, 
the probation provisions of the D. C. Code were more 
limited than those of the Federal Probation Act. Under 
the District Code, probation operated solely to permit 
suspension of the execution of the sentence. In addition, 
the lists of crimes for which probation could not be granted 
was substantially larger than those excepted by the Fed- 
eral Probation Act. H.R. 7261 was passed by both houses 
and approved by the President on June 20, 1958, becoming 
Public Law 85-463. 


H.J. Res. 424.—To provide (1) for institutes on -sen- 
tencing, (2) an alternative sentencing procedure, and (3) 
extension of the Youth Corrections Act to selected persons 
under 26 years of age. 

1. The proposal to establish institutes on sentencing has 


the support of the Judicial Conference, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and numerous private associations and individuals. 
In addition, a significant majority of federal judges have 
expressed their approval of it. Under its provisions fed- 
eral henge and certain Department of Justice officials 
would be afforded a means of meeting and studying the 
entire sentencing problem in order to decrease to a min- 
imum the disparities in sentencing and in the use of 
probation in the federal courts. 

2. The Resolution also permits the court an alternative 
sentencing procedure. Within the statutory limitation set- 
ting eligibility for parole at one-third of the sentence, it 
grants to the court the authority of fixing the minimum 
or maximum time at which eligibility for parole would 
commence. Thus the court would be better equipped to mold 
each sentence to the individual case as dictated by the 
rehabilitation needs of the defendant. 

8. Finally, the Resolution extends the maximum age 
limit of persons coming within the operation of the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act from 22 to 26 years at the 
time of conviction. It thus broadens the powers of the 
sentencing judge to apply the flexible features of the Act 
to a greater number of offenders. It is an attempt to 
extend the Act to those persons who, while they are chron- 
ologically over 22 years of age, may be far younger In 
terms of maturity. It is felt that persons of this sort are 
especially well-suited to treatment under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 


H.J. Res. 424 was passed by the House on July 10, 1958, 
but only after deletion of the provisions on alternative 
sentencing procedures. The Senate Judiciary Committe 
reported the Resolution favorably on July 29, but it re 


placed the alternative sentencing provisions which welt § | 


deleted by the House. It appears probable that the bill 3 
reported will be passed by the Senate. There also art 
indications that the House may agree to the Senate versio! 
If so, the complete bill should be enacted into law by the 
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end of the present session of Congress. (Editor’s Note: H. 
J. Res. 424 was signed by the President on August 25 and 
js known as Public Law 85-752.) 


H.R. 3817.—To establish minimum standards for federal 
probation officers. This bill gives the Judicial Conference 
authority to promulgate minimum standards of qualifica- 
tions for federal probation officers. It provides that all 
probation officers appointed after enactment of the bill 
would be required to meet these standards. H. R. 3817 has 
not yet been reported by the House Judiciary Committee 
and it is doubtful that it will be reported this session. It 
is a bill of great interest to the Judicial Conference, how- 
ever, and there will be a renewed effort to secure its pas- 
sage in the 86th Congress. 


S. 887, H.R. 4757, H.R. 5267.—To extend the protection 
statutes to federal probation officers. The protection stat- 
utes are provisions of the U. S. Code which declare it a 
federal offiense to kill (18 U. S. C. 1114) or to assault 
(18 U. S. C. 111) several named classes of federal officers. 
To date, probation officers have not had the protection 
which inclusion in these statutes provides. Because of the 
personal danger inherent in probation duties, the Judicial 
Conference has recommended passage of such legislation. 

It is very doubtful that these bills will be acted on during 
the present session of Congress. As drafted it lists nu- 
merous classes of federal officers which would be added to 
those already coming within the protection of the statutes. 
Thus, controversy attaching to any of these classes im- 
mediately contaminates all others simply because they are 
included in the same bill. 

The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
will work in the next session of Congress for the passage 
of a bill to provide solely for amendment of the statutes 
to include probation officers. It is very possible that a bill 


Constitutionality of Federal Youth 
Corrections Act Upheld 


In a two to one decision filed June 9, 1958 and captioned 
Donald Bernard Cunningham v. United States, the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit affirmed the judgment of 

the district court which had denied a motion to vacate a 
commitment under the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
_ Tested on constitutional grounds. 

; Cunningham was convicted on his plea of guilty to an 
information charging violation of Section 661, Title 18, 

aes C., by the theft on a government reservation of a 
clock radio of a value less than one hundred dollars. The 
_ Maximum penality authorized by Section 661 is a fine and 
_ Mprisonment not exceeding 1 year. The trial court (West- 
| ern District of Louisiana) on October 24, 1956 committed 
_ him to the custody of the Attorney General under Section 
5010(b), Title 18, U. S. C., which carries a potential of 4 
| Years in custody plus 2 additional years under supervision 
48 authorized by Section 5017(c). Upon completing ser- 
vice of 1 year he filed a motion to correct sentence under 
Rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure and Section 
2255, Title 28, U. S. C., contending that the court erred in 
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By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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written in that fashion would find more favorable accept- 
ance in the Congress. 


H.J. Res. 522.—Authorizing the Attorney General to 
establish an Institute on Corrections for the instruction of 
state, county, and municipal corrections personnel. H.J. 
Res. 522 is sponsored by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
The Judicial Conference has not yet considered the bill 
and has not, therefore, made any recommendations con- 
cerning it. The House Judiciary Committee has decided 
to take no further action on the bill largely because of 
strong opposition from state wardens who have expressed 


fear that it would open the door to federal encroachment 
in state matters. 


H.R. 7260.—To permit the confinement in jail-type in- 
stitutions or treatment institutions for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months in connection with a grant of probation 
on a l-count indictment. This bill is sponsored by the 
Judicial Conference and was introduced by Congressman 
Celler. It permits sentencing a convicted person to con- 
finement for a portion of the term with the remainder 
suspended and the person placed on probation. The House 
passed this bill on May 5, 1958, and it is currently pending 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. (Editor’s Note: 
H.R. 7260 was signed by the President on August 23 and 
is known as Public Law 85-741.) 


Every effort is being made by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts to obtain the enactment of 
legislation in the correctional field which has the approval 
of the Judicial Conference. We fully expect, at this date, 
that certain of these bills will be enacted into law during 
the remaining days of this session of Congress. 


ordering commitment for from 4 to 6 years under the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act when the offense of which 
he was convicted was a misdemeanor under federal law, 
punishable by not more than i year. The court in denying 
the motion expressed the opinion that the Act was con- 
stitutional but permitted Cunningham to take an appeal 
in forma pauperis, being of the view that the question 
presented was “not insubstantial and ought to be decided 
authoritatively by the Court of Appeals.” 

The questions presented by Cunningham (acting pro se) 
in the appeal were: 


First: “Is the Federal Youth Corrections Act, 18 
U. S. C. 5005 et seq., applicable to conviction for mis- 
demeanors?” 

Second: “May Congress authorize the imposition of 
sentences more severe upon youth offenders than may 
be imposed upon more mature offenders for violation 
of the same offense?” 


In pursuit of his first question Cunningham insisted 
that the sentence imposed under the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act was void over and above the 1 year he had 
already served, since he had entered a plea of guilty to 
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an offense punishable by only 1 year. In that connection he 
pointed out that the potential physical custody of 4 years 
under his commitment pursuant to 18 U. S. C. 5010(b) 
could subject him to imprisonment in a penitentiary, an 
impossibility under a sentence of 1 year.! As to his second 
question Cunningham argued that a commitment of from 
4 to 6 years, when the offense of which he was convicted 
authorizes a maximum punishment of only 1 year, con- 
stituted cruel and unusual punishment in violation of the 
Eight Amendment to the Constitution. 

The Government’s brief in opposition stressed mainly 
the objectives of the Federal Youth Corrections Act and 
the constitutionality of the Act as a whole. The objectives 
of the Act, to wit, the substitution of correctional rehabil- 
itation for retributive punishment, are familiar to readers 
through articles which have appeared from time to time in 
this journal. The brief submitted a strong argument for 
the constitutionality of the Act, not detailed here since it 
is reflected in the appellate decision. 

The Court of Appeals disposed summarily of Cunning- 
ham’s first question, supra, by stating that many state 
cases hold directly contrary to his contention that the 
longer custody possible under the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act cannot be invoked upon conviction for a 
misdemeanor entailing a maximum penality of 1 year. In 
support thereof it cited State v. Heitman (Kansas), 181 
Pacific Reporter 630, and People v. Scherbing (Calif.), 
209 Pacific Reporter (2) 796. Of these Judge Hutcheson 
(Chief Judge) wrote: 


“In each of these cases the court, in an opinion com- 
prehensively convassing the contentions and counter- 
contentions made in respect of legislation claimed, as 
here, to be discriminatory, effectively and correctly set 
forth the reasons underlying and supporting the enact- 
ment of the legislation, and as effectively and cor- 
rectly, we think, rejected the attacks upon the statute 
as unfounded.” 


Turning to Cunningham’s second ground, which alleged 
that the Act is unconstitutional as violative of the Eighth 
Amendment, and that the sentence was invalid as depriv- 
ing him of due process, the appellate decision asserts that 
such attack is unfounded both in fact and in law when 
examined in the light of the record made when Cunning- 
ham entered a plea of guilty and when sentence was im- 
posed and, further, in view of the legislative powers of 
Congress and the considerations underlying the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 

In regard to the factual circumstances the court pointed 
out that the record reflected that Cunningham had waived 
counsel; had entered plea of guilty voluntarily; had told 
the trial court the details of the offense, and that the 
court then ordered commitment under 18 U. S. C. 5010(b) 
after having carefully advised him of the benefits to be 
derived from commitment under the Federal Youth Cor- 


1 Section 4083, Title 18, U. S. C. provides that: ‘‘A sentence for an 
offense punishable by imprisonment for one year or less shall not be 
served in a penitentiary without the consent of the defendant.” 


rections Act “in lieu of the penality of imprisonment 
otherwise provided by law.” Cunningham made no objec- 
tion whatever to such commitment and for that reason the 
appellate court found that his attack on the sentence was 
unfounded in fact. Turning to its conclusion that the 
challenge to the constitutionality of the Act was equally 
unfounded the court emphasized the fact that the Act js 
based upon modern and improved penological views and 
methods, not merely of crime and its punishment, but of 
correction and rehabilitation which has long been in force 
in many states. It stressed the fact that the Act provides 
for youthful offenders, not heavier penalties than those 
to which adult offenders are subjected, but opportunity to 
avoid the shock of imprisonment under an ordinary penal 
sentence while at the same time receiving treatment de- 
signed to rehabilitate and restore them to normal life in 
society. Continuing, the decision states: 


“General in its scope and without limitation, if the 
power of Congress to provide for correctional, as well 
as punitive, treatment of offenders is conceded, as we 
think it must be, no constitutional reason presents it- 
self why Congress could not, indeed should not, make 
the general distinction made here between the treat- 
ment of persons over and those under twenty-two 
years of age, a distinction long embodied in the law in 
connection with reform and training schools and other 
similar measures provided for young offenders.” 


The court cited State v. Meyer, 37 Northwestern Reporter 
(2) 8, as an eloquent opinion by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, construing the state Youth Conservation Act 
in an “unanswerable way” as of “undoubted validity” and 
necessary in grappling with the problem of youth control. 

A substantial part of the Government’s brief dealt with 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
in relation to legislative enactments providing for dif- 
ferent penalties for different age groups or classes. On this 
point the court aserted that state decisions involving such 
laws, and the U. S. Supreme Court decision in Minnesota 
ex rel Pearson v. Probate Court, 309 U. S. 270, had defin- 
itely settled the proposition that classifications of the 
general nature typified by the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act are not invalid inasmuch as the Act operates in the 
same general way on all persons in that class. 

Incidentally, the lone dissent, while in agreement that 
the Act is constitutional, stemmed from the fact that 
during the 8 day interval between Cunningham’s plea of 
guilty and imposition of sentence the trial court learned 
that facilities for use under Federal Youth Corrections Act 
commitments were available to the court for the first 
time, and that it failed to inform Cunningham that in 
committing him under that Act he might be deprived of 
his liberty for more than the 1 year which was the max- 
imum penalty for the offense to which he pleaded guilty. 
This fact, said the dissenting judge, entitled Cunningham 
to discharge, citing Von Moltke v. Gillies, 332 U. S. 708, 
724, 


True law is right reason conformably to nature, 
universal, unchangeable, eternal, whose commands 
urge us to duty, and whose prohibitions restrain 
us from evil. 


—CICERO 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Parole’s Potential,” by Russell G. Oswald (May-June 
1958). The writer is presently Commissioner with the 
Board of Parole of the State of New York, and has a 
background of successful correctional administration. The 
article should be read by all parole officers and certainly 
by all administrators of parole systems. The author com- 
ments in the beginning about the often-made defense of 
parole that it costs so little compared with the costs of 
keeping men in confinement and then very persuasively 
and clearly points out the many ways that more money 
should be and would be spent on parole if it ever ap- 
proaches its potential for doing the most good. . : 

Higher standards for personnel must be set up and this 
requires substantially higher salaries. Substantial case- 
load reductions per officer must be made and this means 
more officers. Diagnostic clinics and treatment facilities 
must be used and they cost money. There is a need for 
research and for a good selling or public relations job. This 
requires funds. A good parole job cannot be done by mere 
occasional surveillance of a parolee. Intensive study of his 
case and his personality, and frequent contacts and help- 
giving are required. This type of program cannot be 
fnanced for nothing. So it is high time we spend more 
ad to acquire these necessary facilities to do a realistic 
job. 

“The Understanding and Treatment of the Alcoholic Of- 
fender,” by Ellis G. Savides (May-June 1958). The author, 
a member of the staff of the California Medical Facility at 
Vacaville, gives an interesting appraisal of the alcoholic, 
his problems, and at least one approach to a solution. He 
describes some of the traits of an alcoholic—his anxieties, 
his fears, and his false fronts. He cites statistics to show 
the extremely high percentage of arrests for drunkenness 
among the county and city jail population in California 
for the year 1955. He mentions the fact that the skid row 
alcoholic does not represent the alcoholic generally and 
that skid row is not exclusively the problem of the al- 
coholics. He then describes the origin and workings of 
Aleoholics Anonymous, analyzes the 12 steps, explains its 
therapeutic effects, and gives an account of how an A.A. 
group functions in an institution. He feels A.A. is one of 
the answers and gives his unqualified endorsement of its 


value. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


This issue of the Prison Journal is devoted to commen- 
taries on the survey report, “Probation Services in Penn- 


_ sylvania—1957,” made by the National Probation and 


arole Association. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 


term “human wastage” as used by one of the commen- 
» tators, Dr. John A. Rose, is quite descriptive of what 
_ 1S Supposed to be professional services for the rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile and adult offenders on probation and 
rs oe, as disclosed by the National Probation and Parole 


ssociation survey. Says Dr. John A. Rose, director of 


i the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic: “The survey tells 
us that—(1) Practices and competency vary so greatly in 
» the state as to make it impossible to get a comprehensive 


Picture of the total ‘human wastage’ involved... .” 
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Other prominent leaders in the correctional field ex- 
pressing opinions on the findings of the survey are Dr. J. 
P. Shalloo, University of Pennsylvania sociologist, bo ea 
on the adult probation and county parole services; Elwoo 
F. Melson, a judge of a family court in the State of 
Delaware, writing on domestic relation court services; 
and Louis Partnow, administrator of Services for the 
Untried, Pennsylvania Prison Society, commenting on 
detention of the untried as relates to probation. 

All of the commentators express general agreement on 
two situations disclosed by the survey, to-wit: (1) There 
is a general deficiency in numbers of probation and parole 
officers possessing educational and experience backgrounds 
sufficient to enable them to offer effective helping services 
to the juvenile and adult offenders; and (2) All of the 
probation and parole officers, in the main, have such ex- 
cessively large caseloads as to preclude generally effective 
services. 

Dr. Shalloo of the University of Pennsylvania gives 
unqualified endorsement to two recommendations stemming 
from the survey, that is, “(1) ‘Persons should not be 
placed on probation for the sole purpose of having the 
probation office collect fines, costs, restitution or support’; 
and (2) presentence and preparole investigations should 
be mandatory ‘in every felony case’.” 

Of timely interest and of much significance are Dr. 
Shalloo’s comments on another recommendation that stems 
from the survey, that is, the combined administration of 
probation and parole services. Dr. Shalloo at great length 
presents his arguments against the combined services. In 
the humble opinion of the reviewer, however, a number 
of these arguments are not consistent with the practical 
results that have been achieved in some of the better com- 
bined probation-parole services. 

The comments by Family Court Judge Melson of New- 
castle County, Delaware, afford brief, spirited, and en- 
lightening arguments sustaining the principles of an all- 
out domestic relations court. 


NPPA JOURNAL 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The A. L. I. Model Penal Code,” by Frank P. Grad 
(April 1958). The American Law Institute and related 
organizations have long considered the need for a model 
penal code. Work on such a code has been conducted by 
leaders in the fields of law, criminology, penology, and 
psychiatry, with critical evaluation and acceptance by a 
council of eminent jurists. 

The first of the four parts of the Model Penal Code 
covers general provisions, as principles of liability, crim- 
inal intent, and a classification of offenses according to 
their seriousness, the latter being the main emphasis of 
this excellent article. Each offense is classified into one 
of five categories, three degrees of felony, and as mis- 
demeanor or petty misdemeanor. The court is empowered 
to suspend sentence, to fine or put on probation, or to 
combine a fine with any other sentence. “Ordinary” or 
“extended” terms of punishment, the latter for the serious 
professional offender, define minimum and maximum terms. 

The consolidation of theft offenses, as an illustration of 
the new code, establishes theft as a single offense, rather 
than as larceny, cheating, embezzlement, or extortion, 
and similar acts, thus avoiding the limiting terminology 
of common law. Various types of thefts, e. g., theft by 
deception, theft of lost property, and a new classification 
of “theft of labor or services” are explained. 

The new code has a modern point of view, free from 
ethical, moral, religious, or hypocritical connotations in 
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its treatment of sexual offenses. Illicit cohabitation, incest, 
rape, seduction, bigamy, and other types of deviant sexual 
behavior are redefined and just penalties determined on 
the basis of medical, psychiatric, and pes oo implica- 
tions as well as legal opinion. Effort was made “to exclude 
from the criminal law all sexual practices not involving 
force, adult corruption of minors, or public offense,” in 
the view that “no harm to the secular interests of the 
community is involved in atypical sex practices in private 
between consenting adult partners.” 


“The Probation Officer and Case Recording,” by Helen 
Sumner (April 1958). Adequate case recording requires 
that facts pertaining to the individual be separated from 
all others, yet disclose the dynamics of relationship between 
worker and client. Probation casework is not different 
from other kinds of casework, except that the probation 
record must reflect the concept of individualized justice, 
the responsibility placed by the court on the officer, and 
the focus on protecting the rights of society. As a source 
of factual, accurate data, it will enable the judge to render 
just decisions and aid the probation officer in preventing 
continued misconduct of the probationer. 

Among 17 listed purposes of the probation case record 
are its value in assisting systematic thinking, in determin- 
ing efficacy of treatment, and in minimizing interruption of 
supervision and care during changes in supervisory per- 
sonnel. Seventeen record content suggestions almost con- 
tradict the author’s prior recommendations as to brevity, 
summarization, and the general purposes of the probation 
case record. A probation officer with the usual caseload 
would be doing little else than compiling materials for the 
file if he were required to prepare the mentioned reports 
on causative factors related to offense, diagnosis of prob- 
lems and treatment needs, progress reports and periodic 
evaluation of effectiveness of work plans, and analysis of 
relationship existing between probationer and probation 
officers. 

“Wisconsin’s New Criminal Code,” by William A. Platz 
(April 1958). The old criminal law with its archaic, un- 
certain language, its multiple statutes governing almost 
identical conduct but failing to define offenses, made 
effective court procedures almost impossible. Innumerable 
interpretations of the law followed, further complicating 
the legal picture. 

Wisconsin’s new criminal code, effective since 1956, has 
restated the criminal law in simple, concise English. 
Important crimes, as theft and forgery, have been defined 
accurately and the concept of “criminal intent” has been 
simplified. The words “shall be punished,” have been 
removed. Because of the possibility of probation and to 
give the sentencing court wider latitude in fixing penalties, 
the language now used, after defining a crime, is usually 
“may be fined not more than $ or imprisoned not 
more than _ (months or days) or both.” Most min- 
imum penalties were abolished for the same purposes. The 
practice of criminal law has been greatly simplified and 
improved, as witnessed by the fact that since the enactment 
of the new code no cases have been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

“The Youthful Offender and the Armed Forces,” by 
Doyle Shackelford (April 1958). Judges and probation- 
parole officers must select with great care those offenders 
whom they encourage to join the services. Only persons 
should be considered who have proved themselves by 
successful performances on supervision, who can be ex- 
pected to adjust to the routine and authority of military 
life, and who by attitude, adaptability, and maturity 
show promise of success in the service. Military service 
must not be regarded as a method of discipline or rehabil- 
itation of the offender. Motives for enlistment, intelligence 
and education of the person and his social history re- 
flecting his sense of responsibility and behavior patterns 
must be found favorable or the prospective recruit is not 
psychologically ready for military experience. The proba- 
tion officer should familiarize himself with recruiting and 
selective services practices, beware of possible fraudulent 
enlistment, know the opportunities and responsibilities of- 
fered by the various branches of the service. The proba- 


tioner or parolee must be discharged completely from 
civil supervision. 

“The Role of the Houseparent in the Training School,” 
by Alan Keith-Lucas (April 1958). It is commonly believed 
that the training school is a place which keeps children 
out of trouble or out of the community. It may be regarded 
also as a place of detention while the child is receiving 
therapy which will correct his delinquent tendencies, while 
offering vocational or social training in a therapeutic 
environment in which the child can relearn attitudes. 

The houseparent must not be thought of as a type of 
jailer, janitor or attendant, but actually the “hub of the 
institution,” the person whose job is to convey to the child 
a sense of the institution’s helpfulness. In this latter view, 
the administrator, caseworker, counselor and teacher exist 
largely to help the houseparent do an efficient job. 

The competent houseparent requires knowledge of human 
growth and behavior to be able to recognize normal be- 
havior, a recognition of what it means to the child to be 
away from home, an understanding of her job and its 
relationship to the work of the professionals. Household 
management and housekeeping skills are considered rou- 
tine requirements. Sufficient knowledge of oneself and self- 
discipline are the basic requirements which differentiate 
the professional from the amateur in the wise handling 
of children. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Explorations in the Similarities, Differences, and Con- 
flicts Between Probation, Parole, and Institutions,” by 
George H. Weber (April 1958). The author, until recently 
the director of diagnosis and treatment of the Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission, and consultant to the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Correctional Institu- 
tions and Correctional Camps and Reception Study Cen- 
ters, is now U. S. Children’s Bureau consultant on diag- 
nosis and clinical treatment services in institutions. Dr. 
Weber lists six similarities, three differences, and four 
conflicts between the probation, parole, and institutional 
services. The six similarities are: (1) similar responsibil- 
ities, (2) similar values, (3) similar theoretical assump- 
tions, (4) similar orientations, (5) similar diagnostic and 
treatment methods, and (6) similar problems, including 
difficult work environments, complexity of the subject, 
lack of knowledge and skills, and heavy caseloads and less- 
than-adequate budgets. 

The three differences are: 1. different job responsibilities, 
2. different foci of work organizations, and 3. differences 
stemming from professionalization. ; 

The four points of conflict are: (1) conflicts over choice 
of service, (2) conflicts over program planning, (3) con- 
flicts over communication, and (4) agency and personality 
clashes and status struggles. 

Dr. Weber concludes his article by stating that “The 
similarities between probation and parole and institutional 
services are usually viewed as being positive in that the 
similarities provide bases for common understanding and 
cooperation. The differences between these services can 
and do pose problems; nevertheless, these differences are 
often seen as positive in that they provide for the division 
of work among probation, parole, and institutional workers. 
Conflict, however, is usually thought to be negative be 
cause of its disruptive and destructive effects on the re 
lationships between these services. But some conflict with 
the existing conditions is a prerequisite for change an 
can be utilized as a motivating force to improve the inter- 
agency and interpersonal relationships and profession 
services. Two cautions, however, are in order. First, it 1S 
one thing to work constructively with conflict situations 
for their improvement and it is another thing to exploit 
conflict situations for vested interested gains or to make 
a worker or group of workers appear inadequate. Second, 
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it must be remembered that solutions are rarely complete 
or final. They continually need revision. By working to- 
gether in a spirit of mutual understanding and cooperation, 
probation and parole agents and institutional workers can 
make conflicts an opportunity.” 

“Creative Restitution: A Broader Meaning for an Old 
Term,” by Albert Eglash. The author is a former member 
of the teaching staff in the department of psychology at 
the State College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. From August 
1954 to September 1956 he was a member of the Detroit 
Commission on Children and Youth. In that connection 
he was the founder of Youth Anonymous, a mutual help 
program for juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders. 
He is now on the faculty of Washington College at Chester- 
town, Maryland. 

Professor Eglash begins his article with four synonyms 
for restitution, and four new meanings or broader mean- 
ings for restitution: (1) It is a financial obligation, (2) Its 
extent is limited, (3) It is court-determined, and (4) It is 
an individual act. He then lists four descriptions of restitu- 
tin which distinguish it from reparations or indemnity: 
(1) It is any constructive act, (2) It is creative and un- 
limited, (3) It is guided, self-determined behavior, and (4) 
It can have a group basis. 

The author concludes that “restitution is a form of 
psychological exercise, building the muscles of the self, 
developing a healthy ego. One man’s opinion!” And that 
“In the behavior disorders (alcoholism, delinquency, ad- 
diction, perversion, etc.), the goal of any rehabilitation 
program is to strengthen the ego, to build self-control and 
judgment, and to help an impulse neurotic to find con- 
structive channels of self-expression. Skillful guidance 
towards restitutional behavior may accomplish this goal. 
Similar guidance has proven effective in breaking “fixated” 
behavior in laboratory animals subjected to stress (Maier). 
While punishment can increase fear-motivation, guidance 
and restitution increase the capacity for choice and thus 
may bring release to an impulse-ridden individual.” 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“The Community, the Family, and the Individual,” by Cyril 
Greenland (March 1958). The purpose of this article is to 
review or outline the interrelationships between certain 
aspects of individual behavior and their connection with the 
family and the society in which the individual lives. The 
article concludes with an admonishment for the develop- 
ment of new techniques to reach delinquency through 
the family and parents of delinquents. 

The author reviews several English and American 
studies to develop his theme and supporting evidence. 
The essence of the various studies quoted, one of which 
is the famous Cambridge-Sommerville study by Powers 
and Winter (New York 1951), is as follows: 

Recent studies have pointed up the fact that a strictly 
Psychoanalytic approach to juvenile delinquency, its pre- 
_ vention, and treatment is an oversimplification of the total 

problem. Studies have “exploded the myth” that “broken 
» homes cause delinquency.” A study of one group of boys 

who had left school in 1947 at the age of 14 showed that 
an equal number of delinquents and nondelinquents come 
from broken homes. 

Other studies reviewed the characteristic behavior of a 
subcultural ‘group in which larceny, social irresponsibility, 
ete, are said to be not so much symptoms of maladjust- 
_ Ment as adjustments of the majority of individual delin- 
| quents “to a subculture in conflict with the culture of the 
_ ity as a whole.” 

a The Cambridge-Sommerville Youth Study is cited, pos- 
_ ing an interesting problem in terms of the findings. A 
_ Sroup of boys were divided into a control group and a 
_ treatment group. The “treatment” group received all the 
aid a resourceful counselor, backed by the study, the 
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school, and community agencies, could give. The “control” 
group was left alone. The purpose of the study was to 
determine at the end of 10 years (actually the study 
covered 7 years) what difference, if any, the work of the 
counselor would have made, by comparing the conduct and 
growth of character of the two groups. 

The study showed that the special work of the counselors 
had no distinct effect. It was no more effective than usual 
forces in the community in preventing delinquent acts. 
It further demonstrated that the kind of boys who usually 
become persistent offenders are not the sort whose dif- 
ficulties can be resolved by “big brother” or “big sister” 
counseling service. The study did indicate, however, that 
the more serious offenders appeared in the untreated 


group. 

Other studies indicate that all authorities do agree 
that emotionally broken homes predispose children to 
crime. “The main problem revealed by delinquency is 
family disorganization, the failure of families, and parti- 
cularly parents, to give their children the two things they 
most need, assurance of continuing love and moral dis- 
cipline made acceptable by love.” Yet, it is observed that 
this obvious conclusion has had little infiuence on delin- 
quency prevention program policies which are still directed 
toward the individual delinquent rather than toward the 
family group. 

How are we to prevent and treat delinquency? Any 
prevention or treatment programs should be directed to- 
ward the family and community forces which give rise 
to delinquency. The ethical and legal problems involved 
in imposing aggressive social work on families and in- 
dividuals who have not yet violated the law is felt not to 
be insurmountable. Efforts in the field of public health, 
particularly, show that the proper approach is the key to 
acceptance. 

Greenland’s conclusion is that the evidence of recent 
studies “suggests that family disorganization is a potent 
cause of serious and persistent juvenile delinquency and 
that this appears in the main to be a self-perpetuating 
process. The most urgent and challenging task of social 
workers is to develop techniques which will strengthen 
community responsibility, foster the growth of parental 
ability, and improve the quality of family life.” 

The reviewer feels that Greenland’s point is well taken. 
The work of the Community Research Associates on “Re- 
orientation for Treatment and Control—An Experiment 
in Public Welfare Administration,” conducted in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, is recommended reading in this regard. While 
this experiment concerned itself primarily with the field 
of public welfare, it does demonstrate the effectiveness of 
saturation treatment for “hard core, multiple problem” 
families. It has significant application to the field of 
delinquency prevention and treatment. This group’s work 
was recently given popular treatment in the July 5, 1958, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Probation and Changing Penal Policies,’ by Professor 
Dr. Karl Peters (January 1958). This and the following two 
articles are addresses given by the principal speakers at 
the Probation Conference in Muenster, Germany, in 1957. 

Professor Peters approaches the subject of probation 
from historical and philosophical points of view. Tracing 
the history of penal ideas and practices in Europe from 
the 16th century to the present, he points out the sig- 
nificant influence of Von Liszt’s sociological school which 
prepared the ground at the turn of this century for legis- 
lation on suspended sentences, probation, and parole on 
the European continent. He mentions that suspended 
sentences were advocated by Von Liszt primarily in order 
to reduce the number of cases of short-term imprisonment 
and to save first offenders from the destructive influences 
encountered in penal institutions. While these purposes are 
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still considered valid in Germany today, the emphasis has 
shifted from suspended sentences as such to probation 
supervision in the sense of individual guidance and case- 
work methods employed by train personnel. The 
speaker’s own philosophy appears to be in favor of in- 
dividualization of punishment in modern European terms 
with certain safeguards for equal justice. 

“The Probationer’s Psychological Situation,” by Dr. H. H. 
T. Brocher (January 1958). This speaker is a psychiatrist 
who has given a great deal of thought to the dynamics of 
human relations in the area of probation. While using 
some psychoanalytical concepts as well as those of Carl 
G. Jung’s analytical psychology, he develops original and 
highly significant interpretations of the therapeutic re- 
lationship between caseworker and probationer, the at- 
titudes of courts and judges, community reaction to the 
offender and so forth. His analysis of the various emotional 
problems and situations is very penetrating and is ex- 
cellently presented. Dr. Brocher closes with the biblical 
admonition that we should remember to be “our brother’s 
keeper.” 

“The Probationer in Family Occupation, and Community,” 
by Norbert Schaeffer (January 1958). The speaker, a pro- 
bation officer in Frankfurt (Main), discusses the innumer- 
able human problems encountered in probation work, 
under the three headings of family, occupation, and com- 
munity relations, each with a great deal of abstract 
philosophy on the nature of these institutions. 

His method of discussion presents some difficulty since 
it seems to lead away from the subject matter of pro- 
bation into other fields. Nevertheless, he contributes some 
valuable observations on maladjusted families, parental 
attitudes encountered when dealing with juvenile cases, 
and so forth. In addition, there are interesting references 
to a variety of problems such as the lack of presentence 
investigation in adult probation, lack of understanding 
shown by some courts, and the attitudes of employers and 
fellow workers toward the probationer on the job. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SmitH, M.D. 


“Psychiatric Consultation in Residential Treatment. 
Workshop, 1957,” by Harold A. Greenberg (April 1958). 
The several participants in this roundtable discussion pre- 
sent viewpoints concerning the use and values of psychiat- 
ric consultation in a residential treatment center for 
children. Since some of the ideas presented appear to be 
applicable in the correctional institution this report is 
worthy of note by the correctional worker. The observa- 
tions contained in this workshop discussion are outgrowths 
of a comprehensive study of staff development in a treat- 
ment institution. The major emphasis of the discussants 
is on how better to employ consultant services in fostering 
personal development among staff members. 

Dr. Bruno Bettelheim points out the ever-increasing 
awareness that dynamic psychology can make important 
contributions to the well-being of society above and beyond 
the treatment of the mentally ill. He proposes that the 
psychiatric consultant lead staff conferences oriented to- 
ward educating the personnel in psychological principles. 
These conferences enable personnel to achieve a better 
understanding of their own motivations and of their ways 
of relating to the people whom they are called upon to 
help. The discussants who amplified on this theme were 
George L. Perkins, M.D., who gave a psychiatric view- 
point, Benjamin Wright, Ph.D., who gave a psychologist’s 
view, and Mary Jean Riley, who presented the viewpoint 
of a social worker. 

Dr. Marvin Adland sums up the discussion by pointing 
out the value of staff conferences in developing continuity 
of the staff and in helping to alleviate the anxiety develop- 
ing among the personnel, which sometimes prevents them 
from doing their work effectively. He feels that these 


conferences enable individual staff members to recognize 
differences in their reactions to the people with whom 
they have to deal, recognizing that a uniform response 
is neither necessary nor even desirable. It is probable that 
we will see increasing use made of psychiatric consultants 
as leaders of staff conferences in correctional institutions 
in the future, much in the same manner as described by 
these discussants, in their work in the inpatient care of 
mentally ill children. 


“Inversion and Homosexuality,’ by Daniel G. Brown 
(April 1958). Dr. Brown points out the need to make a 
distinction between sexual inversion and homosexuality, 
He describes homosexuality as sexual activity or desire for 
such activity between two members of the same sex, 
whereas sexual inversion refers to a condition in which the 
individual has simply identified himself with the opposite 
sex. The inverted individual is one whose personality, 
thinking, and feeling reveal characteristics of the opposite 
sex. Dr. Brown points out that not all homosexuals are 
inverts, though the two conditions are related. It is pre- 
dicted that the invert is likely to be homosexual because 
his identification causes him to seek sexual gratification 
with persons of the same sex. He also suggests that homo- 
sexuals who tend to identify themselves as members of the 
opposite sex are best described as inverted rather than 
“passive” or “feminine.” In this instance the term inver- 
sion would refer to the personality structure of the in- 
dividual, rather than to the direction or object of his sexual 
gratification. In this connection he points out that classify- 
ing homosexuals according to their preferred sexual role 
tends to be unsatisfactory because they are frequently 
noted to switch roles in their relationships. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Car Thieves,” by T. C. N. Gibbens (April 1958). Car steal- 
ing is a problem in European countries as well as in the 
United States. Juveniles are frequent offenders, many of 
them taking cars with companions to go joy riding. In 
London a total of 8,279 vehicles were stolen or taken 
without permission in 1955. In an effort to improve under- 
standing of the problem the author made a study of 100 
Borstal juveniles confined in 1953 and 100 in 1955. 

The boys tended to live with both parents, were later 
members of large families, and reached the Borstal school 
after several convictions for which they were not sent 
away, possibly because they came from “good” homes. 
They are sometimes classified as being a favored group of 
offenders. This was so in the sampling, not because they 
lived in better areas but because they came from intact 
and affectionate homes. ; 

Quite often the theft of an automobile has a symbolic 
significance, i.e., to assert masculinity, to seek sexual 
pleasure from the thrill or excitement of the episode. The 
car thief is often of a “neurotic” type who is acting out 
his hostilities. Car stealing is a common type of law 
violation for middle class youngsters, possibly more so than 
for the more deprived boys who turn to stealing money and 
other desired objects. According to the author mothers 
dominate the discipline of the middle class child while the 
father is away long hours at work. During adolescence 
there may be resistence to this domination and efforts to 
avoid the label of “sissy” may lead to car stealing episodes 
with other juveniles. 

The author recognizes that juvenile offenders are i0- 
fluenced by both psychological and social factors. He also 
ponders “whether the increasing density of vehicles and 
acceptance of them by the younger generation as one of the 
natural conditions of life is responsible for the increase 
(of thefts), or whether a rapid rate of increase in cal 
population introduces a special stimulus.” 


“‘*Money-Doubling’ in the Gold Coast,” by Gustav Jahoda 
(April 1958). The Gold Coast, which recently became 1- 
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dependent and is now known as Ghana, is undergoing a 
change from a tribal to an urban and farm society. In 
adopting Western modernization, distinctions have arisen 
that were absent in the tribal system due mainly to the 
new importance of money. The general lack of this com- 
modity, and desire for it, induces gullability and provides 
a fertile field for the operation of the confidence game. 
The victims of these “money-doubling” schemes are both 
naive and anxious for quick gain. Taking advantage of 
these traits, confidence men invite them to purchase 
ridiculous currency manufacturing machines and similar 
gadgets, or promise to have “spirits” increase the victim’s 
investment through magic. The confidence men are some- 
what better educated than their victims but not educated 
well enough to earn a living from their training. Rather 
than to seek further education, they are looking for 
shortcuts and turn to “money-doubling.” They frequently 
refer to themselves as “professor” to impress their in- 
tended prey. 

The mode of operation differs slightly from that used 
by confidence men in England because of the lack of 
technological knowledge in the Gold Coast and the con- 
tinued belief of large segments of the population in spirits 
and magic. In England the confidence man usually appeals 
to the gambling spirit of the victim or offers nonexistent 
goods for sale at unusually low prices. Both on the Gold 
Coast and in England, the wrongdoer is usually located 
although proof for conviction is sometimes difficult to 
obtain. It appears that in any confidence game the greed 
of the victim is combined with an exceptionally credulous 
nature. 
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“Morbid Parent-Child Passions in Delinquency,” by Bert- 
hold E. Schwarz, M.D., and Bartholomew A. Ruggieri, M.D. 
(Fourth Quarter, 1957). That parents are responsible for 
the delinquency of their children is a platitude which has 
wide acceptance, but few observers have shown explicitly 
how parents contribute to the delinquency of their children. 
In this article the authors give the findings of a medical 
research project, extending over 15 years, in which delin- 
quent children and their parents were simultaneously 
treated by two or more physicians. Through close collabor- 
ation and painstaking analysis, the therapists were able 
to see the connection between the delinquency in any given 
child and the specific emotional problems of the parents. 
Individual rather than gang delinquents comprised the 
majority of the cases studied, and the findings indicated 
a “constant relationship between the particular delin- 
quency in the child and the covert emotional illness in the 
parent.” Some gang delinquents were also studied and in 
these cases underlying warped parent-child relationships 
were found to exist. 

The child’s concepts of right and wrong are learned 
from his parents in his early formative years. He will 
learn to handle situations in the manner in which he was 
treated in similar situations. If he has seen lying or dis- 
honesty, he will learn to lie and be dishonest. His ability to 
ove is dependent upon whether he has received love. As 
an adult, when he is away from his parents, he will re- 
spond to situations as though his parents were still with 
him. The child possesses “an uncanny skill at sensing the 
various nuances of his parents’ feelings,” not only the 
feelings which lie at the surface but the deeper underlying 
feelings. He will see through the parents’ doubletalk, 
or preoccupations, and will sense marital discord in spite of 
attempts of the parents to hide it. Although the child 
senses the real underlying feelings and conflicts present 
m the family situation, because he is “small, helpless, and 
Marticulate, the child cannot react as reality might de- 
mand.” He is forced to deny the validity of his senses 
and to accept the facade his parents present, and in doing 
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so is confused. A child’s personality is warped not by one 
incident but by “the constant exposure to a set pattern of 
parental feelings and behavior, manifested by these re- 
peated everyday trivialities and undercurrents, that in 
their aggregate build the child’s character. In this way 
the parents’ values gradually become a vital part of the 
child.” He follows “the pattern determined by the warped 
feelings of his parents, as the latter had to follow similar 
paths laid out by their parents before them.” 

The authors give graphic case illustrations which show 
specifically the relationship between the child’s delin- 
quency and the emotional pattern of the parents. They 
see the subtle emotional relationship between the child and 
parent which is “usually concealed from their conscious 
awareness” as “the nucleus of the problem of delinquency 
rather than the more peripheral but oft-incriminated and 
related socioeconomic factors.” 

“Adolescent Behavior of the Gang: A Cross-Cultural 
Analysis,” by Herbert A. Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer 
(Fourth Quarter, 1957). Our current concern about delin- 
quency has stimulated research into the problems of the 
adolescent. This article is a preliminary report of a study 
made by the authors of “institutional patterns governing 
adolescent behavior and the group patterns of adolescents 
in a variety of cultures, both primitive and modern.” One 
might expect from the authors, coming from the dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences, an emphasis on the cultural 
and social factors in the explanation of adolescent be- 
havior. The hypotheses presented in this article, however, 
give a broad, well-rounded approach to the subject with 
an appreciation of the psychological factors. To illustrate: 
“Although a given social process may take on its essential 
meaning within the context of a given culture and in 
terms of the values of that culture, there are certain 
common psychological experiences that all individuals face 
in respect to the needs to preserve ego identity and rapport 
with their fellows . .. . The belief of modern social 
psychologists notwithstanding—that human psychological 
characteristics reflect by and large the value-structure 
within which the individual seeks his adjustments—the 
need to find some sort of equilibrium for the ego is univer- 
sal. Fear and anxiety strain, irrespective of the conditions 
that produce them, are common to all men. The efforts the 
ego makes to fend off this strain are likewise universal, 
even though the form of self-reconciliation may acquire 
the unique value characteristics of a specialized environ- 
ment. 

The findings of the authors led to the conclusion that 
in all social groups “tensions and problems of adolescence 
seem to exist in some degree .... Although the unique 
characteristics of specifically determined subcultural pat- 
terns upon adolescent group structure are present, the 
socializing tendencies and their direction are very much 
the same irrespective of culture variation.” The puberty 
rites in primitive society “are the culture’s institutionalized 
practices to help carry him over a crucial period of his 
life and to orient him to his adult responsibilities, as well 
as to assuage the deep seated psychological malaise that 
this transitional stage induces.” 

The informal rituals of contemporary adolescent gangs 
are similar to the primitive puberty rites and serve the 
same psychological purpose. Youth in our society, because 
of a lack of an “orderly facilitating process” and because 
of delays and obstacles in achieving an adult status 
“attempt to embrace the symbolic equivalents of the adult 
behavior denied them.” Consequently, we have such 
adolescent behavior as drinking, wild automobile rides, 
sexual escapades, and protest against authority. 

“Casework With an Inmate in a Maximum-Security 
Prison,” by Willard G. Duckworth (Fourth Quarter). Mr. 
Duckworth has done what many more correctional case- 
workers should do—he has recorded in detail his treatment 
interviews with an inmate at the California State Prison 
at Folsom. The span of the casework treatment was 22 
weeks, and the time allotted, 1 hour each week. Through 
the author’s account the reader sees a gradual change in 
attitudes and behavior of the inmate, a lessening of 
tensfon, and a reduction of symptoms. There has been a 
paucity of correctional cases recorded in detail, resulting in 
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little or no presentation of correctional casework in social The New York Youth Board has found that future 
work schools. Mr. Duckworth’s case presentation demon- delinquency can best be predicted when a child is between 
strates that generic casework meth are applicable in 4 and 7. Parents whose children rebel against authority, 
adult correctional institutions. are lacking in remorse, resist organized play, and will not 
accept discipline, are interviewed by the Youth Board but 
the child himself is never interviewed. Using information 
obtained’ from social agencies plus the benefits of the 
POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES = interview, the Youth Board rates the probability 
of delinquency. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST “Aunt Ettie’s Ranch Kids,” by Joseph Stocker (Pageant, 
Reviewed by WituiaM C. Nau June 1948). A Los Angeles school teacher, concerned with 
the increased truancy rate during depression years, re. 
solved to become wealthy so that she could materially 
“Visit to a 600 School’,” by Gertrude Samuels (The New assist underprivileged children. In 20 years she realized 
York Times Magazine, March 2, 1958). An estimated 10,000 her objective and today spends all of her income on five 
problem children in New York City schools make it neces- ranches in Southern California where delinquent and de- 
sary to have special programs. Recognizing that regular endent children attend the public schools and receive the 
school teachers are not trained to be psychiatrists, social nefits of supervised ranch life. Children are referred 
workers, substitute fathers, or policemen, the New York by the juvenile courts with about 80 percent success in 
City Board of Education is providing special schools to the ranch-type placement a. Ettie Lee has retired 
handle problem children of school age. Small classes make from teaching but has found a new life in her ranch 
it possible to give close supervision and guidance. Teachers Program financed by rentals from her apartment houses. 
and students develop personal relationships which facil- “Are We Executing Sick People?” by Terry Morris, 
itate the learning process. (Coronet, June 1958). Arguments for and against changes 
The schools use group and individual therapy and try in the legal definition of insanity, namely the M’Naghten 
to give each child an insight into his problems. Opinion formula of “knowledge of right and wrong,” are examined 
is divided as to the effectiveness of this special school in this article along with a look at the latest legal develop- 
program with some critics claiming the selection of pupils ments. The New Hampshire rule, which states that a 
is hapazard and child guidance experts should screen defendant is not criminally responsible if his crime was 
the referrals. The problems of about 12 percent of the boys the result of mental illness, has found favor in some 
are so acute, according to one panel of experts, they need legal opinion and was substantially adopted in 1954 by the 
a different kind of treatment and setting. Another group United States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
of experts accented the need for a specialized staff but bia in a decision in the Monte Durham case. Psychiatrists 
found there is a definite place for this type of school and are enthusiastic about the “Durham Rule” and now can 
recommended that the program be expanded. testify as to the defendant’s mental illness and its effect 
“Parole and the Prisons, an Opportunity Wasted,” by upon his judgment, behavior, and control. The psychiatrist 
Erle Stanley Gardner (The Atlantic, March 1958). This ¢@n offer his opinion as to whether or not the crime was 
article is a plea for public interest in prisons and parole caused by the mental disease. This has become a difficult 
with the idea that a sympathetic understanding of the decision for a jury to reach despite psychiatric testimony. 
problems involved would result in greater financial and The American Law Institute in its Model Penal Code 
moral support from the public and legislators. He makes has drafted an alternative to the M’Naghten and Durham 
the rather broad statement that one of the greatest causes ules. The proposed definition reads: “A person is not 
of crime today is public indifference and ignorance of the Tesponsible for criminal conduct if at the time of such 
problems of penology. Knowing that the average citizen conduct, as a result of mental disease or defect, he lacks 
believes that punishment is a cure for crime, he explodes Substantial capacity either to appreciate the criminality 
this simple theory by comparing the punishment of a of his conduct or to conform his conduct to the require- 
child for wrong-doing with the punishment inflicted on a ments of law. : ’ , 
prisoner. The child’s punishment is speedy and certain and The writer concludes with the searching question as to 
usually occurs in an atmosphere of love and security. The Whether we can accept the modern idea of treatment 
criminal’s punishment is a kind of prolonged vindictiveness, While rejecting the ancient and traditional ideas of pur- 
administered in an antagonistic atmosphere. ishment and retaliation. a 
The author advocates releasing all prisoners under “Strong Arm of the Law,” (Time, July 7, 1958). This is 
supervision as an aid to rehabilitation and recommends a cover story about New York City’s police commissioner 
reasonable work loads. He cites two New York judges for and his campaign against juvenile delinquency in a city 
their interest in probation as shown in their invitation to that has seen a 105 percent increase in under-16 crime 
probationers to come to their chambers at night for in- during the past 5 years. His major efforts are directed 
formal discussions. against youthful gangs and their unlawful activities but 
“Could Your Child Become a Delinquent?” by Joseph his direct and vigorous policies have brought him into 
Kahn, (Parade, May 11, 1958). A scientific yardstick devel- conflict with New York City’s Youth Board. The Youth 
oped by the New York City Youth Board to determine a Board and its staff of 100 workers in neighborhoods where 
child’s potential delinquency has proved to be 80 to 90 per- gangs flourish has followed the policy of allowing the 
cent accurate, the author reports. Using the five keys to de- gangs to remain intact for psychological reasons while 
linquency from the formula devised by Drs. Sheldon and Ke 
Eleanor Glueck in their research with 500 delinquent and . : “ ‘ng! 
500 nondelinquent boys, the self-test is made up of 23 of juvenile gangs whether they are of the “bopping 


: : as attacking) or defensive type. He believes in a return t0 
questions revolving around the discipline by the father, — idea - individual tena a and free will with 


supervision by the mother, affection of father, affection of de-emphasis on environment and causation as motivating 
mother, and cohesiveness of family. factors in delinquency. 


There is a self within each one of us with whom we must live every 
minute of our lives, more intimately than with our closest friends or 
our closest kin. If you would have peace in that relation, let there 
always be respect. 

—JANE ABBOTT 
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Federal Prisoners 


Federal Prisons, 1957: A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 1958. Pp. 99. 


This report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
contains a summary review of Bureau activities which 
include direct operation of 30 federal institutions; general 
supervision of federal prisoners in nonfederal institutions ; 
technical assistance in state and foreign penal activities; 
direction of about 5,000 employees; and expenditure of 
a $37-million budget. 

The report follows its traditional format, with a well- 
written text, appropriate photographs and charts, and 39 
statistical tables. Some of the latter are quite detailed and 
in some respects confuse even the technical reader un- 
familiar with federal terminology and practice. In 1957, 
the average population in federal institutions reached an 
all-time peak of 21,220, representing a 22.5 percent in- 
crease over the postwar low point reached in 1949. Note- 
worthy factors in the rise were auto theft, liquor law 
violations, and income tax fraud. More than four out of 
five juvenile commitments involved auto theft, which was 
the major reason for a 15 percent rise in federal court 
cases for this age group. However, the steady upward 
trend is largely attributable to longer sentences rather 
than more commitments. Since 1949 the average sentence 
of new commitments has increased by nearly 40 percent. 

While cognizant of society’s need for protection, the 
report emphasizes that long sentences, especially if com- 
bined with lengthy periods of mandatory custody, are 
not an effective crime deterrent and violate basic rehabili- 
tation concepts. For the first time since the 1910 federal 
parole law, most persons convicted under the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 are not only barred from probation 
but also are not eligible for parole. This has serious 
implications for future rehabilitation and custody, even 
though the law now applies only to drug offenders. 

Problems of criminal justice and institutional adminis- 
tration are further aggravated by the existing disparity 
of sentences. One effort to alleviate this is Congressman 
Celler’s resolution providing for meetings and institutes 
among judges and other officials to seek more uniform 
standards in sentencing. Two other proposals would per- 
mit judicial discretion in specifying the portion of the 
sentence to be served before eligibility for parole, not 
to exceed one-third of the prison term, and extend the age 
limit for the Youth Corrections Act from 21 to 25 years. 
During the year the Attorney General extended the exist- 
ing Youth Corrections Act to federal courts west of the 
Mississippi River, and the Tucson Prison Camp was 
converted into a treatment center for youthful offenders, 
thus providing more flexible, treatment-oriented resources 
for youth. 

Salaries of federal correctional workers continued to 
show a widening gap as compared with private industry 
and a number of states and localities. This competitive 
tisadvantage imposes a heavy burden on efforts to main- 
tain or extend the quality of existing services. 

_ Kecidivism among federal prisoners appears to be 
Mereasing, almost two-thirds of the long-term commit- 
ments being repeaters. However, new data confirmed pre- 
Vous experience of about one out of five violators among 
tderal parolees. The high and costly rate of failure of 
existing practices underlines the pitiful contrast between 
ihe relative pittance devoted to offender treatment and 


P Evitor’s Note: The University of Illinois recently was the recipient 

sh $242,000-grant from the Ford Foundation for a research program 

the fe 4-year period to determine how to increase the effectiveness of 

. eral correctional system. The broad objectives of the research 

oy ae are to study specifically the failure rates of different types 

enders released from prisons, the factors involved in their reversion 
honreversion to crime, and what practicable measures and programs 
are best suited to reduce recidivism. 
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scientific evaluation of programs andthe billions of tax 
funds spent on apprehension, prosecution, and custody. 
Although the Bureau staff is seeking financial support 
for a research study of recidivism, the report concedes 
that broad public support for such evaluative study is 
probably in the remote future.1 


Albany, N.Y HERBERT L. BRYAN 


Criminal Responsibility 
The Urge To Punish. By Henry Weihofen. New 


York: Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1956. Pp. 213. 
$4.00. 


This book is subtitled: new approaches to the problem 
of mental irresponsibility for crime. This is the clue. 
Professor Weihofen presents here an analysis of the 
right-wrong test set out by the M’Naghten Rule, the 
product rule from the Durham Case, and the substantive 
and procedural changes proposed by the Model Penal Code 
of the American Law Institute. 

Every critical word and phrase involved in the law of 
insanity is scrutinized and documented. The body of the 
book is followed by 31 pages of notes setting out case 
commentaries, testimony, reports of hearings, and perti- 
nent statutes. The reader can thus follow the author with- 
out the distraction of footnotes at the bottom of the page. 
At the same time, the basis for each statement is clearly 
preserved and the reader is directed to probably the 
widest array of sources he could get in a work on this 
subject. 

Insanity is one of the more murky areas of the criminal 
law. Popularly, the murderous ogre who plans his foul 
deed with skill and premeditation should be prosecuted as 
one who knew full well “the nature and quality of his act” 
and who, since he planned it in secret, proves by his 
stealth that he knew it was wrong. If he did it openly or 
if he did it in response to a possession by spirits and 
demons, perhaps then he would not “know what he was 
doing” or, if he did, he might not “know he was doing 
what was wrong.” 

This is the M’Naghten Rule, the anvil on which criminal 
responsibility has been tested throughout most of the 
English-speaking world since 1843. No matter that since 
then the behavioral sciences have budded, even fruited. 
No matter that to psychiatry, the term insanity has no 
meaning, that mental health comes in degrees, not ab- 
solutes. No matter that there is, curiously, no final way of 
telling whether another knows what he is doing, or whether 
he knows it is right or wrong. No matter that planning a 
murder does not mean that the murderer is mentally 
healthy or criminally responsible. No matter any of these 
nor others—the M’Naughten Rule abides. 

How this comes to be and why it is so, Professor 
Weihofen examines exhaustively, scholarly, and informa- 
tively. Alongside of this he sets Dr. Isaac Ray’s Rule, long 
operative in New Hampshire alone among the jurisdictions 
of our legal heritage, and its late successor, the Durham 
Case. Both deny the right-and-wrong test by saying some- 
thing else—briefly, that the accused is not criminally 
responsible if his crime was the product of mental disease 
or defect. 

The layman may not be struck by the difference, unless 
or until he stands accused. Then it will make a great deal 
of difference to him if the argument goes to the presence 
of a mental disease and the tie that can be drawn between 
this and his crime. Conversely, it will make a great deal 
of difference to him if this is not the test, but that, whether 
mentally ill or not, the issue is as to his knowledge of 
right and wrong. 


Although the layman is not ordinarily disturbed about 
these differences, judges and lawyers are. The law strains 
for the known and the certain. Yet Professor Weihofen 
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shows that in the province of mental disease, little is known 
for certain and that the quest for certainty with M’Nagh- 
ten as a guide has taken the law farther and farther away 
from its job—the protection of society. He advances the 
case for a conversion to the product rule of the Durham 
Case. Legai scholars will be interested in the further 
fact that Professor Weihofen, while preferring Durham 
to the alternative in the Model Penal Code, nevertheless 
sees advantages in the procedural changes proposed by the 
American Law Institute. 

The final chapter gives the book its title. This is a brief 
and well-articulated inquiry into the rationale for capital 
punishment—which Weihofen demolishes with many novel 
thrusts. The general reader will find the book eminently 
worth while for this section alone. 

The Urge To Punish should be a valuable adjunct to 
every correctional system, probation department, and pa- 
role office with an inservice training program since it 
presents a philosophy about crime as much as it does a 
careful analysis of criminal responsibility. Law students, 
attorneys, and judges will find it especially valuable for 
what it says about how systems of thought concerning 
criminal responsibility have developed, how juries actually 
think about this, and what the bases for a revised view 
really are. Although different in scope, it is quite possible 
that in its own way, Weihofen’s Urge To Punish is as 
important to the administration of contemporary criminal 
justice as Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments 
was in its time. 


San Jose, Calif. T. C. ESSELSTYN 


Study of Alcoholism Treatment Methods 
Hospital Treatment of Alcoholism. By Robert 
S. Wallerstein, M.D., and Associates. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 212. $5.00. 


This contribution is No. 11 in the Menninger Clinic 
Monograph Series and contains a brief introduction by 
Dr. Karl Menninger. It is advisable to point up from the 
outset that research workers in the field of alcoholism are 
concerned with a phenomenon which has already reached 
fourth place among the nation’s health problems. Some- 
where between 4 and 5 million people are disabled by the 
drinking habit in this country. It is difficult to estimate 
the countless others who are also affected directly and 
indirectly. 

As a result of a 2% year research project conducted at 
the Winter Veterans Administration Hospital in Topeka, 
Kansas, the authors have made what appears to be the 
first systematic study of its kind. Four treatment methods 
employed with compulsive alcohol addicts were studied 
and evaluated by a team of psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists headed by Dr. Wallerstein. The treatment 
methods under scrutiny were (a) antabuse therapy, (b) 
conditioned reflex therapy, (c) group hypnotherapy, and 
(d) closed ward milieu therapy. The success of each 
method of therapy was correlated with the personality 
structure of individual patients. 

One of the conclusions reached in this study is the fact 
that various combinations of therapies might be helpful 
in individual ways which could not emerge in the present 
design. This conclusion demonstrates the kind of thinking 
which permeates the present study. There is still much we 
do not know about alcoholism. Let us keep in mind that 
it is of recent vintage that the medical profession has even 
been willing to officially acknowledge the hospitalization 
of alcoholics at approved hospitals. 

The authors caution that a decision which would decide 
upon differential treatment requires an understanding of 
the patient, the treatment modality, and the interaction 
between them. Accordingly, there is always the reality of 
the psychological and physiological considerations in de- 
termining the suitability of a specific kind of treatment. 

Another conclusion of the study—one which bears out 
this reviewer’s own experience in doing therapy with 
alcoholics—is that those who have the capacity for estab- 
lishing close ties to a therapist, hospital, or program have 
a better prognosis than those who do not. The “attachment 
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factor” is vital in all therapy. However, it occupies an 
important aspect of the treatment of alcoholics because 
of the extreme loneliness of many of them. (A.A. is a good 
example of what a “we” feeling means.) 

The authors also call for a followup project. Alcoholics 
are difficult to follow up. Nevertheless, the comprehensive. 
ness of the Veterans Administration system of medical 
and necessary records would certainly assure a better 
response than other agencies. 

There is a valuable reference list at the conclusion of 
each chapter. This feature plus the multidimensional 
measure of the degree of change which includes (a) degree 
of abstinence, (b) social adjustment, (c) subjective feel. 
ings of difference, and (d) structural changes in person- 
ality configuration make of this opus a must reading for 
workers in the field. 


Los Angeles, Calif. ARTHUR LERNER 


Cultural Study on Alcoholism 


Alcohol and the Jews: A Cultural Study of 
Drinking and Sobriety. By Charles R. Snyder. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 226, 
$5.00. 


Why is it that virtually every Jew drinks alcohol yet, 
as a group, they rank lowest in drinking pathologies? 
Compared with other religious groups, Jews have the 
smallest number of abstainers and the highest number 
of occasional drinkers. Yet, studies indicate that Jews 
are not without psychic tension, in fact a recent study of 
patients under psychiatric treatment for mental illness 
in New Haven revealed that Jews had the highest rates 
for treatment for psychoneurotic disorders, yet none were 
treated for alcoholism. It is thought that excessive and 
compulsive eating may be an alternate means of adjust- 
ment to their problems; however, more research will be 
needed to establish this. 

In this monograph the author, a sociologist, makes a 
factual investigation using the scientific method to deter- 
mine what actually are the habits of drinking among the 
Jews. Data are obtained on the culturally approved and 
disapproved modes of drinking; the social context in 
which drinking is learned and practiced; and, the inter- 
relationship of these. elements with other aspects of 
Jewish culture. This study is based on the author’s doctoral 
dissertation and is part of a broader research effort (at 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies) which hopes to expand 
knowledge concerning drinking in the United States. 

Basic materials for the study of alcohol and the Jews 
were obtained from interviews with a random sample of 
73 New Haven Jewish men, and from questionnaires ad- 
ministered to a sample of 644 male Jewish college students. 
_ Findings indicate that as religious orthodoxy declined, 
intoxication tended to increase in both incidence and 
frequency. The author’s findings strongly suggest that 
sobriety among Jews depends upon the continuity and 
vitality of Orthodox religious tradition, and that partici- 
pation in Orthodox religious activities insures moderation 
in. drinking regardless of frequency. The burden of evi- 
dence from the samples studied showed that attitudes 
strongly censuring drunkenness and drunkards are com- 
mon in the Jewish group. ; 

The author concludes: “It appears there are sanctions 
inherent in Orthodox Judaism which may currently dis- 
tinguish this religion from Roman Catholicism by_ the 
greater probability of sobriety among participant members 
who drink alcoholic beverages.” The author concedes, 
however, that further search is needed to establish the 
generality of these points. 

The possible influence of basic sociocultural factors such 
as regional background, generation in this country, and 
position in class structure on Jewish sobriety are investi 
gated. Influence of these factors was found to be les 
direct and decisive than membership in the traditional 
religious community. 

Changes induced in Jewish drinking behavior and attr 
tudes and the actual role of ingroup and outgroup relation 
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is discussed. Findings in this study indicate “problems of 
alcohol in American society cannot be understood without 
considering the broader sociocultural context in which 
it occurs. Drinking itself is not the exclusive cause 
of these problems since Orthodox Jews clearly demonstrate 
that virtually every member of a group can be exposed to 
drinking alcoholic beverages with negligible departure 
fom a norm of sobriety and without the emergency of 
drinking pathology such as alcoholism. The possible role 
of psychophysical process is not denied but social and 
cultural phenomena, especially those related to normative 
or cultural traditions regarding drinking, appear to be 
essential for the emergency of these pathologies. Where 
drinking is an integral part of the socialization process, 
where it is interrelated with the central moral symbolism 
and is repeatedly practiced in the rites of a group, the 
phenomenon of alcoholism is conspicuous by its absence.” 

This monograph is a scholarly work containing a 
virtually exhaustive review of the scientific and philo- 
sophical literature on the subject. Browsing through the 
large bibliography is recommended for anyone interested 
inthe subject of alcoholism. 

To the correctional worker, the monograph’s value is 
interms of what principles can be learned, understood, and 
applied to community program planning which seeks to 
influence community attitudes and behavior toward the 
use of alcohol. 


Chicago, Ill. 


HARVEY TREGER 


Rehabilitation Program for the Homeless Alcoholic 


The Homeless Alcoholic. Report of First Annual 
International Institute on the Homeless Alcoholic. 
Detroit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee on Skid 
Row Problems and the Michigan State Board of 
Alcoholism, 1955. Pp. 69. 


In 1955 the Detroit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee 
invited a group of persons concerned with the homeless 
man problem in the various states and in Canada to meet 
in Detroit to exchange information and consider reports 
of activities from different communities. This brochure 
reproduces seven of the papers read at the Institute. 

The Detroit program, staffed by four counselors, has 
since 1951 rendered services to 4,312 men during the 4-year 
period of operation, according to a presentation of Sanford 
Shoults, Executive Secretary of the Committee. At the 
day center, unattached males have an opportunity to take 
showers, shave, and wash clothing. Individual counseling 
is offered which includes job referral and small cash loans 
when necessary. Acceptance of the men is at face value, 
with emphasis on individual self-respect and personal 
dignity. The Center reports that 600 men have been re- 
stored to normal living. 

A review of the research literature on the homeless man 
was given by Robert Straus, Ph.D., formerly assistant 
professor of preventive medicine, State University, Up- 
state Medical Center, Syracuse, New York. Straus pointed 
out differences between the social characteristics and 
drinking patterns of alcoholics seeking assistance at com- 
munity clinics and those of homeless men. Skid Row re- 
Presents a form of institutionalization, and men who 
accept this pattern of living find it difficult to meet the 
Ttequirements of social adaptation and responsibility which 
community clinics represent, standards which are accept- 
able and significant for other segments of the alcoholic 
Population. 

Similar emphasis appears in the paper, “A Closer 
Look at the Homeless Alcoholic,” by H. Warren Dunham, 
D., of Wayne University. Dunham states, “Men are 
not on Skid Row because they drink, but they drink be- 
tause they are on Skid Row. Drinking is the universal 
Way of coming to terms with a culture represented by 
kid Row. You almost have to drink.” And “To even ap- 
Proach rehabilitation it is necessary to create in him (the 
omeless man) a need, a desire, an aspiration—if you 

Will—to change his own situation. Because of his own self- 
mage that has developed over the years of his Skid Row 
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life, because he sees himself in a certain way, because he 
has certain psychological dependency needs . . . he never 
quite comes to the point of saying ‘I don’t like the type of 
person I see and I want to do something about it’.” 

Dr. Anthony Zappala, director of the Alcoholic Rehabil- 
itation Division of the District of Columbia Department 
of Health, described his clinic’s experience with a com- 
mitment procedure for homeless alcoholics. An experi- 
mental program developed at the District Workhouse at 
Occoquan, Virginia, was carried out with 50 patients 
assigned to a dormitory for a 90-day period on court 
order. Patient activity was integrated with both the 
Workhouse program and with medical examination, coun- 
seling, and psychotherapy offered by the clinic staff. Em- 
phasis was placed on a planned return to the community 
with followup contacts at the clinic. Dr. Zappala reaffirmed 
the opinions of other speakers that there is “a marked 
contrast between the clinic group and the Workhouse 
group in areas of intelligence, education, occupation, work 
regularity, mental and marital history, number of siblings, 
medical history, arrest record, present social resources, 
motivation, and prognosis.” 

The economic cost to the community of Skid Row and the 
significance of rehabilitation of homeless men to the tax- 
payer were summarized by Arthur Stine, former executive 
director of the New Mexico Commission on Alcoholism. 

Ralph W. Daniel, executive director of the Michigan 
State Board of Alcoholism, analyzed the responsibility of 
a state commission for rehabilitation of homeless men. 
Daniel pointed out that his Board has no legal duty to 
operate rehabilitation services. However, they have a 
responsibility to all alcoholics in the state. Discharge of 
this responsibility is being met by underwriting part of 
the cost of operating the Mayor’s Committee, financing a 
study of homeless men in Detroit, and providing funds 
for training of counselors. Ultimately, the local community 
should expect to carry full financial support of such a 
program with the state alcoholism agency offering con- 
sultation and support in the same way that other state 
services are utilized. 

Probation and parole officers will recognize that this 
brochure does not represent a complete picture of home- 
less man projects throughout the country. However, the 
papers by Straus and Zappala are particularly significant. 
(A final report of the Washington experiment appeared 
in the December 1955 Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol.) 

The published papers and the summation by Alan E. 
Schwartz, chairman of the Mayor’s Committee, identifies 
clearly the social and psychological roots of the homeless 
man problem and the imperativeness of applying to it a 
multidiscipline approach by all the agencies of a com- 
munity in a coordinated plan of action. Activation of such 
a plan should be welcomed by court and probation officials. 


New Haven, Conn. RAYMOND G. McCARTHY 


A Manual on Juvenile Court Policies and Practices 


Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. By the Ad- 
visory Council of Judges of the National Probation 
and Parole Association. New York: NPPA, 1790 
Broadway, 1957. Pp. 127. $2.00. 


This volume, prepared under the direction of the Ad- 
visory Council of Judges of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, was actually written by a committee 
of distinguished juvenile court judges whose experience 
on the bench and understanding of youth are immediately 
apparent by the manner in which the material is presented. 

he book is a masterpiece of editing skill which presents 
in a direct and simple manner the essential facts about 
the juvenile court and its operation. 

Judge Bolitha Laws, chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, points out in 
the foreword that “rare is the judge—and fortunate— 
who comes to the juvenile bench with special education 
and experience to handle children’s cases.” This book will 
not give him the experience or education needed but it will 
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equip him with a basic set of facts which have been learned 
by his fellow judges in their long experience. It will give 
him a starting point in the organization of his court and 
help him to avoid the mistakes others have made in arriv- 
ing at their present level of understanding. 

In logical order the volume discusses the administrative 
organization of the court, the judge’s responsibility for 
the formulation of policy, maintenance of standards, and 
the supervision of services of the court. The composition 
of the staff of the court is presented with particular 
attention to the probation staff and qualifications for this 
position. The emphasis placed upon the working philosophy 
of clerical as well as professional staff is a refreshing 
recognition of the contribution made by every person to 
the ae of the court and its influence on the lives of 
people. 

For those judges who are troubled with police-court 
relationships there is a chapter with specific suggestions 
relating to the mutual problems which must be defined and 
agreed upon to bring about a mutual appreciation of the 
responsibility of court to police and police to court. The 
intake department of the court is discussed with special 
attention to the court responsibility for detention. The 
limits for detention care are clearly set forth together 
with a strong suggestion as to when detention can and 
should be avoided. 

In succeeding chapters we find a discussion of the use of 
the social case study and how it contributes to the effective- 
ness of the judge in final disposition of a case. 

It is entirely fitting that a manual for juvenile court 
judges would devote some little time to a description of 
the court hearing inasmuch as the juvenile hearing differs 
radically from the hearing of an adult criminal case. The 
informality of the hearing should not in any way detract 
from its dignity, and this point is clearly made. Nor should 
the fact that the hearing is informal imply that it lacks 
legal status. And again, our authors have clearly made 
their point. It is in the discussion of the sociolegal aspects 
of the hearing that we find a truly significant contribution 
to the literature in the field. Perhaps in this chapter the 
editors have been too ruthless with their editing. Every 
word of this chapter appears to have been so carefully 
measured that scarcely one could be omitted without 
omitting a basic principle or idea. It is a chapter one must 
read and reread and then one must read between the lines 
to get the full impact. It is the one chapter we might wish 
the authors had expanded to twice its length. It is a chap- 
ter which deals with that phase of the court operation 
where the judge, by a word or a gesture, can make or break 
the court in the eyes of the child and the family. It is to 
be hoped that every reader will take the time to study the 
10 pages of this chapter to absorb thoroughly its impact. 

In the chapter on dispositions, one senses that the judges 
are speaking from their own (and probably sometimes 
bitter) experience. The caution not to evaluate a child in 
terms of adult behavior is clearly made. We are warned 
against restricting ourselves by uncompromising policy 
decisions such as “probation is only for first offenders” or 
to “get tough” is the way to handle repeaters. Recognizing 
the responsibility to afford protection to the community in 
juvenile cases as well as in adult cases the discussion makes 
clear the point that commitment does not of itself provide 
that protection. The entire range of treatment services of 
the community from probation with all its variations to 
boarding homes, private training schools and state training 
schools are explained and their use encouraged according 
to the need of the child. 

In a final chapter which might well have been titled 
“Speaking as One Judge to Another,” the authors have 
made a particularly astute analysis of the role of the 
judge, in the community, as a person who is responsible for 
the welfare of many children and families; and they have 
taken the time to emphasize such things as the need for 
good community-court relationships; methods of achieving 
good communications; personal contacts; Citizen Advisory 
Committees; annual reports and other media of communi- 
cation. 

The organization of this volume, its brevity and editorial 
excellence, with its carefully selected bibliography, make it 
a volume of interest and value to every judge of a juvenile 


court. Not only will judges find it of value but every 
probation officer as well, because it reflects the considered 
thinking and operational techniques of the leading juvenile 
judges of our time. 


Toledo, Ohio L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 


British Study of Homosexuality and Prostitution 


Report of the Commitiee on Homosexual Offen. 
ces and Prostitution. New York: British Informa- 
tion Services, 1957. Pp. 155. 95 cents. 


The Problem of Homosexuality: An Examina- 
tion of the Theoretical and Clinical Aspects With 
Social and Legal Implications. Edited by Edward 
Glover, M.D. London: Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency, 1957. Pp. 40. 3s. (ca 
42 cents). 


The Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offences 
and Prostitution is the work of Great Britain’s 15-member 
Departmental Committee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution. The Committee was appointed to consider 
the “law and practice relating to . . . the nature and 
treatment of homosexual offences, and the law and prac- 
tice relating toe offences against the criminal law in con- 
nection with prostitution and solicitation for immoral pur- 
poses.” The members appear eminently qualified. 

The first consideration, from the point of view of this 
Committee, was the “extent to which homosexual behavior 
and female prostitution should come under the condemna- 
tion of criminal law.” The Committee recognizes a notice- 
able tendency to label homosexuality as a “disease’’ or an 
“illness.” “The implication of this trend is to make homo- 
sexuality a medical problem and to attribute to the in- 
dividual offender” a lack of responsibility. A dispassionate 
examination of the criteria of “disease” is presented. 
Defensible grounds for the use of psychiatric services 
“as an adjunct to the criminal law . . . even though the 
offender does not meet the criterion for disease” are 
explored. The Committee, while recognizing the value of 
psychiatric treatment, holds that “whatever may be the 
causes of the homosexual’s disposition or the proper treat- 
ment for it, the law must assume that the responsibility 
for the overt acts remains theirs, except where there are 
circumstances which it accepts as exempting from at- 
countability.” The Committee does not believe, moreover, 
that it is a proper function-of the law to be concerned 
with the private acts of an individual, except as a guard- 
ian of the public good. Does the act, for example, “menace 
the health of society,” does it threaten “family life” and is 
the “adult homosexual” a danger to young boys. 

The Committee evaluates the arguments in favor of 
the retention of harsher treatment for buggery than for 
other forms of homosexuality. Such exceptional punitive 
measures as the law provides seem unjustified. The facts 
do not show this offence as constituting a greater social 
menace, or the offenders to be less responsive to treatment. 

The Committee examines various therapeutic measures 
in the light of available scientific facts. The need for 
further research is encouraged. A proposed statutory 
requirement that the “courts subject all persons brought 
before it charged with homosexual offences” to a medical 
examination is deemed unwise and unnecessary. British 
courts now have the discretionary power to ask for such 
an examination. If under the present permissive right of 
the court such examination is not required in all cass, 
it is doubtful whether the court would be greatly influenced 
by a report which it was compulsorily required to obtail. 

It is the Committee’s opinion that the problem 
dealing with the homosexual offender cannot be solved 
merely by substituting psychiatric or other forms af 
treatment for punitive methods. This does not mean, # 
the Committee is quick to point out, that consideration 
therapeutic treatment can be disregarded. As the Com 
mittee states, there are “always some men who will hav 
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to be given some form of compulsory detention for the 
protection of others.” , 

The Committee did not regard an investigation into the 
prevalence of prostitution or the reasons why some women 
become prostitutes as within its proper investigative 
function. Deplorable as prostitution is in the eyes of many 
people, “it remains true that there are women who, even 
when there is no economic need to do so, choose this 
form of livelihood . . . so long as these propositions con- 
tinue to be true there will be prostitution and no amount 
of legislation directed toward its abolition will abolish it.” 
This fact, according to the Committee, places “limits to the 
degree of discouragement which the criminal law can 
properly exercise towards a woman who has deliberately 
decided to live her life in this way or a man who has 
deliberately decided to use her services.” 

The specific offensive types of behavior to which the 
Committee gives rig od attention come under the broad 
heading of: Street Offences, Living on the Earnings of 
Prostitution, Premises Used For the Purposes of Prostitu- 
tin, and Procuration. The Committee suggests that a 
more formal system of cautioning prostitutes be given 
serious consideration; that more attention be given to the 
practicability of a wider use of the services of “a moral 
welfare worker.” The Committee recommends an in- 
crease in maximum penalties for street offences and 
proposes that certain controls be tightened and extended: 
such, for example, as those controls governing the con- 
viction of a tenant or occupier of brothels; permitting the 
premises to be used as a brothel or for purposes of habitual 
prostitution. 

There are some reservations by particular members of 
the Committee to some of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee as a whole. 

Whatever the agreements or disagreements with re- 
spect to the main import of this British monograph, it 
represents an intelligent and thorough examination and 
appraisal. Social agencies, probation officers, judges and 
prosecutors should find this report very useful. 

The Problem of Homosexuality is a report to Great 
Britain’s Departmental Committee on Homosexual Offences 
and Prostitution by a joint investigative committee re- 
presenting the Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency and the Portman Clinic. The statements and 
conclusions in this monograph represent the views of the 
Joint Committee as a whole. The report in its “entirety 
is not necessarily supported by every member” of the 
Joint Committee of the Institute. 

The extent and quality of the material compressed into 
this small monograph are a credit to the ingenuity and 
good sense of the editor and the committee. Viewpoints 
presented and singularized include law, clinical psychology, 
psychiatry (classification of homosexual practices), re- 
ligion and morals, and public opinion. The psychiatrist 
not only draws sharper “classificatory distinctions than 
does the law” but recognizes, “contrary to both legal and 
popular opinion, that sexuality does not originate at 
puberty but exists from birth . . .” Crucial with the 
Psychiatrist is the view that sexuality in childhood 
manifests itself in forms that “are not exclusively genital.” 
Hence a “developmental approach.” Accordingly, homo- 
sexuality is not an “isolated, adult manifestation of a 
perverse and criminal nature.” 

The psychiatric classification of homosexual practices 
considers variations in subject, object, impulse, causal 
factors, frequency of manifestation, accompanying disor- 
ders, and accessibility to treatment. Such variations are 
significant in “prognosis and treatment.” 

The Committee believes that homosexuality between 
consenting adults should not be regarded as a criminal 
offence; that homosexual acts, whether of adults or minors, 
should be regarded as offences if they involve breach of 
public decency, violence or rape, or seduction. “The age of 
consent” should serve as the determinant of whether an 
offence is “committed between an adult and a minor... 
homosexual acts between consenting minors should be 
matters for juvenile court consideration, care and protec- 
tion.” Successful treatment is shown to vary with degree 
homosexuality, age and duration of both homosexual 
Practices and treatment. Individuals who are exclusively 
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homosexual show poor prognosis. Interestingly enough, 
however, “cases with a psychoneurotic complication, though 
not those with mild neurotic trends, appear to have a 
good prognosis compared with psychopathic cases.” 

While much of the material in this monograph creates 
no surprise, it is a very useful report. It also should have 
special value for probation officers, social workers, people 
in correctional institutions, and others who may be called 
upon to take action affecting in some way the behavior, 
control and treatment of homosexuals. 


Lincoln, Nebr. JAMES M. REINHARDT 


A Study of the Sex Offender 


The Psychology of Sex Offenders. By Albert 
Ellis and Ralph Brancale, M.D. Springfield, Illi- 
nois: Charles C. Thomas, 1956. Pp. 132. $3.75. 


This monograph reports the results of studies made 
of the first 300 offenders seen at the New Jersey State 
Diagnostic Center, under the provisions of the New Jersey 
Sex Offender Act of 1949. This Act requires a mental 
examination prior to the imposition of sentence of persons 
convicted of rape, sodomy, incest, lewdness, indecent ex- 
posure, uttering or exposing obscene literature or pictures, 
indecent communications to females of any nature what- 
soever, or carnal abuse. Under these provisions the 
authors feel that their:sample is quite representative of 
male sex offenders convicted in the State of New Jersey. 
However, they point out that a comparison of the inci- 
dence of certain types of offenses among their group and 
a group of confined sex offenders at the New Jersey State 
Prison revealed significant differences. 

The bulk of this monograph is concerned with an exam- 
ination of the data compiled on this group of sex offenders 
in the light of certain hypotheses concerning sex offenders 
which had been made earlier by David Abrahamsen, the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, and by Paul 
W. Tappan. Among the significant problem areas which 
come under consideration are the dangerousness of sex 
offenders, types of psychiatric deviations found among 
sex offenders, recidivism among sex offenders, the rationale 
of concepts of “sexual psychopathy” and, finally, manage- 
ment and treatment considerations. The reader cannot 
help but be impressed with the difficulties which we con- 
tinue to experience in aligning the legal concepts of 
undesirable sexual behavior with social and psychiatric 
concepts. Certainly, data collected on cases studied under 
provisions of the sex offender acts should be carefully 
analyzed for whatever information it may add to our 
limited knowledge of this difficult problem. 

This report points up the need for improvements in 
sex education as well as the need for more research in 
sex problems. It is to be hoped that the authors will 
follow this preliminary study with a more definitive work. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


Making Family Life Successful 
Marriage Analysis. By Harold T. Christensen, 


New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. 645. 
$5.50. 


Though written as a college textbook (and a good one), 
this volume will be useful to anyone who has to do with 
men and women in relation to problems of sex, marriage, 
and family life. It is a second edition, adding 125 pages 
to the first one which appeared in 1950. Probation officers, 
like teachers, counselors, executives of young people’s 
organizations, and many others, are continually called 
upon tv furnish information, provide guidance, and aid 
in the formation of socially sound and individually use- 
ful attitudes on many matters in connection with family 
life. Dr. Christensen (head of the sociology department at 
Purdue University) offers abundant factual material for 
the purpose, summarizing the best studies and surveys of 
the last 10 or 20 years. He states the arguments pro and 
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con in his discussion of controversial subjects (and this 
part of our culture is chuck full of controversial subjects). 

His chapters on adjustments in marriage are more de- 
tailed and specific than one will find in many other texts, 
which are inclined to get along with generalities. He has 
some good material on the relationships between parents 
and children; goes into financial difficulties of the ager 
very helpfully; has practical suggestions for dealing wit 
the aged; and a good chapter on “living without a mate.” 
All of these will immediately be recognized as areas in 
which a large part of the population needs guidance! Dr. 
Christensen’s readable and sound book will be useful to 
anyone concerned with such guidance—even if his guidance 
is only for himself. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


A Criminology Textbook 
Criminology and Crime Prevention. By Lois L. 
Higgins and Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. 471. $8.50. 


The director of the Crime Prevention Bureau of Illinois 
(Higgins) has collaborated with a professional educator, 
now director of the Institute of Human Education, to 
produce what is apparently intended primarily as a college 
text. It was written after obtaining questionnaire responses 
from sociology professors and chiefs of police giving 
opinions on what constitutes a “good book” in criminology. 
In 26 chapters the authors broach most of the topics 
usually found in criminology texts, with the unique addi- 
tion of a chapter on treason, disloyalty, and communism. 
Some of the chapters, however, are exceedingly brief (the 
shortest is five text pages) and the double-columned mate- 
rial is subsumed under numerous and often overlapping 
rubrics. Each chapter concludes with a list of “main 
propositions,” “questions and problems,” and a biblio- 
graphy. Many of the “propositions” are simply statements 
of fact: “Treason is practically always punishable by 
death” (p. 29); “There are unsocial individuals in the 
environment of youth” (p. 379). 

The most unusual feature of this book is its theoretical 
frame of reference. While most writers of contemporary 
criminology texts are committed to some form of determin- 
istic thinking Higgins and Fitzpatrick adopt the free will 
position because: 


“The freedom of the will is rooted in man’s nature 
. . . This view is based on religion, morality, and 
human responsibility. If free will and human respon- 
sibility are denied, then punishment is irrational, with- 
out logical or other base and rehabilitation of the 
individual is unthinkable.” 


Having hoisted themselves on this petard, the authors’ 
four chapters on causation understandably lack a central 
focus. In 44 text pages are sketched the biological, psycho- 
logical, sociological, economic, and political factors relating 
to crime, but with the exception of extreme psychopatho- 
logical conditions the authors show no connection between 
these factors and criminal behavior. On the contrary, they 
deny it: 
“From what has been said it is clear that environ- 
mental conditions—powerful as their effects may be 
in individual cases—are not determining. This is so 


because the individual is himself the determiner of his 
own environment. He determines what will enter his 
= and in matters where he can choose he does 
choose.” 


The door to scientific inquiry is closed by this position be. 
cause it assumes that the act of selecting alternatives js 
free of predetermining forces, so any search for such 
forces would be fruitless. But in what sounds very much 
like the theory of irascible and concupiscent passions 
developed by St. Thomas to explain evil behavior, the 
authors state that: 


“It is the supreme interest of literature and partic- 
ularly of tragedy, this conflict between our lower and 
higher nature, or in St. Paul’s terms, ‘between the 
carnal and the spiritual.’ Crime is an expression of a 
part of this conflict: the conflict between the individ- 
ual’s urges, conflicts, desires and will against what is 
prohibited by law, as crime and delinquency.” 


The authors present no evidence for the existence of a 
“lower nature” in man, nor do they relate this concept to 
any coherent hypothesis of crime causation. 

In consequence of their theoretical orientation the 
authors vacillate, throughout the remainder of their book, 
between the “get tough” attitude of the classical school of 
criminological thought and the attitude resulting from 
modern positivism. A statement from their chapter on 
punishment is illustrative: 


“A great deal of the discussion of the treatment 
substitute for punishment sounds Utepian. The ulti- 
mate method of society’s action against crime will 
involve for a long time both the punitive and the 
treatment aspects, as in present day probation and 
parole; and for every individual for whom there is 
hope there will be treatment primarily rather than 
punishment. 


But the authors’ petard rocks beneath them here: if free 
choice explains crime then why treat at all? And will 
“hopeless” offenders be punished rather than isolated per- 
manently? It again rocks when they approvingly quote 
J. Edgar Hoover’s American Magazine article (January 
1955) favoring “sterner penalties” for serious juvenile 
offenders and then eight pages later state that “the great- 
est crime prevention program is to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and to deal constructively with actual delinquents.” 

Numerous errors and inaccuracies are present in the 
book. Perhaps the printer can be blamed for the statements 
that Connecticut’s copper mine prison was abandoned in 
1877 instead of 1827, that John Augustus was a “Boston 
bookmaker,” etc. But the authors must be held responsible 
for referring twice to Enoch Wines as “Wine” calling 
Benjamin Karpman “Kaufman” in a footnote on page 57; 
stating that the Bureau of Prisons supervises the work of 
the federal probation officers when this is actually 4 
function of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts; completely reversing the meaning of a research 
conclusion reached by Schuessler and Cressey concerning 
personality abnormalities among criminals; and failing to 
indicate clearly that the first paragraph in the second 
column on page 56 is not the authors’, as the type-setting 
suggests, but is taken verbatim from page 216 of Benjamin 
Karpman’s article from which they quote below the para- 
graph in question. 


Urbana, Ill. R. W. ENGLAND 


Many books require no thought from those who read 
them, and for a very simple reason; they made no such 
demand upon those who wrote them. Those works, there- 
fore, are the most valuable, that set our thinking faculties 
in the fullest operation. 

—CALEB C. COLTON 
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News From the Field 


\dvisory Board Selected for Ford 
foundation Study of Corrections 


The University of Illinois, recent recipient of a $242,000 
Ford Foundation research grant to determine how to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the federal correctional system, 
has announced the membership of its advisory board which 
will consult with Dr. Daniel Glaser, director of the project. 

Members of the advisory board are James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Frank Love- 
land, assistant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
George J. Reed, chairman of the U. S. Board of Parole; 
Louis J. Sharp, chief of the division of probation, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts; Federal 
Judge William J. Campbell of Chicago, representing the 
federal courts; Richard A. McGee, director of corrections 
for the State of California, representing state correctional 
systems; Russell G. Oswald, member of the New York 
State Board of Parole, nominated by the National Proba- 
tin and Parole Association to represent state parole 
systems; Dr. Lloyd E. Ohlin of the New York School of 
Social Work of Columbia University, representing aca- 
demic criminology; Professor Charles H. Bowman of the 
law school and Professor Phillip Monypenny of the de- 
partment of political science of the University of Illinois; 
aid Dr. Francis B. Sayre, former Massachusetts com- 
missioner of corrections and member of the Harvard 
University law school faculty. 

The advisory board will receive quarterly reports sum- 
marizing the activities, plans, and problems of the research 
staff, and will meet periodically to discuss major plans and 
proposals. The function of the board is to facilitate the 
exchange of information and views between the research 
staff and correctional and related professions, both in 
connection with the execution of the research and the 
application of findings. Research results will be published 
periodically. 

Professor Glaser, who has his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Chicago, was with the prisons 
branch of the military government of Germany from 1946 
to 1949 and was a sociologist-actuary for the Illinois Parole 
and Pardon Board from 1950 to 1954. He has been on the 
sociology faculty at the University of Illinois since 1954. 


New Zealand Has Trouble 
With Vandalism Too 


New Zealand judges, police, educators, psychiatrists, and 
others are currently expressing concern about the activities 
of certain teen-age “gangs” composed of “bodgies” (boys 
described as those sporting tight, narrow trousers, and 
Wearing long, oddly arranged hair styles) and “widgies” 
(the female version), according to an account in the April 
1958 issue of New York City’s Youth Board News. 

The variety of “bodgie” known as the “milk bar cowboy” 
Utilizes as his means of transportation the motorcycle—in 
a “noisy and discourteous manner.” This group is known 

frequent “milk bars,” the equivalent of American drug 
stores, and generally make themselves objectionable to 
other patrons. 

_Although not all “bodgies” indulge in delinquent activi- 
ties, it is reported that the activities of some of these 
groups are being more manifested in their tendency to 
engage in aimless unrestrained vandalism. Not over a few 
months ago, one group ran riot on a suburban train, ter- 
torizing the passengers and even the helpless crew, and 
Wrecking everything in sight. Another group in a certain 
tity has carried out a nightly campaign of wanton de- 
struction in public parks, on roadways, community me- 
morials and the like. Extra police were assigned to cope 
with this; the result was a redoubling of their activities by 
the youthful vandals. 


Confinement of Federal and State 
Prisoners in 1957 Reaches New High 


A total of 195,414 prisoners were confined in state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adult offenders on 
December 31, 1957, according to National Prisoner Statis- 
tics released in August by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
This was the highest year-end prison population on record 
and an increase of 5,849, or 3.1 percent, over the previous 
year. 

For the country as a whole there were 116 prisoners 
per 100,000 of the civilian population serving sentences in 
state and federal institutions. This was a slight increase 
over the years 1955 and 1956 when the rate stood at 115 
per 100,000 of the population, but smaller than the com- 
mitment rate of 138 in 1939, 132 in 1940, and 126 in 1941. 

The rise in prison population in 1957 was proportion- 
ately greater in state than in federal institutions. Thirty 
states had increases in prisoners confined. 

Increased commitments from courts to state institutions 
accounted in part for the growing prison population. 

The number of female prisoners confined in state and 
federal institutions at the close of 1957 was 7,301 compared 
with 7,375 on the same day in 1956. 

Parolees from state institutions accounted for 39,535, 
or 55.4 percent, of all releases during 1957. This is about 
the same pronvortion as in 1956. 

Escapes from state institutions totaled 2,210. Escapes 
returned, though not necessarily those who escaped during 
1957, numbered 2,139. Only North and: South Dakota, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont reported no escapes. 

Copies of National Prisoner Statistics may be obtained 
from the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


FPOA Nominates Candidates 
For Executive Board 


The Federal Probation Officers Association will hold 
its annual election of officers on October 1. Those nominated 
for the Executive Board are the following: President: 
Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer at E. St. 
Louis, Ill., and Logan A. Webster, chief probation officer 
at Pittsburgh; Executive Vice-President: E. E. Nash, 
probation officer at Birmingham, Ala., and W. T. Woodard, 
Jr., chief probation officer at Raleigh, N. C.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wayne L. Keyser, assistant director of training 
for the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, and 
Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer at New York City. 

Richard A. Doyle, chief probation officer at Detroit and 
FPOA president since 1954, and Claude Goza, chief proba- 
tion officer at Alanta, Ga., and secretary-treasurer since 
1954, requested that their names not be placed in nom- 
ination. Commenting on their service to the Association, 
the FPOA Newsletter of August 1958 paid tribute to “the 
inspiring, devoted, dignified, and unselfish leadership” of 
President Doyle and expressed appreciation to Goza for 


his faithful service and valuable contributions to all Board 
meetings. 


55 Oklahoma Inmates 
Support Eye Bank 


Fifty-five inmates of the Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
have pledged their eyes at death to an eye bank set up 
in Oklahoma City by the State Lions Club, according to 
Warden H. C. McLeod. 

The eye donations were authorized by Governor Ray- 
mond Gary in an agreement with the eye bank made 
within hours after its installation by Oklahoma Lions. 

Inmate donors are to be provided with special identifi- 
cation cards when discharged. 
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64 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Alcoholics Anonymous Chartered in 


18 Federal Correctional Institutions 


When it was proposed 15 years ago that Alcoholics 
Anonymous enter federal prisons, there were many skep- 
tics. Few knew much about A.A. then. Had A.A. proved 
itself? Did the program really “cure’’ alcoholics? And even 
if it worked in the outside community, would men in in- 
stitutions be interested in joining and attending? If they 
did participate, would the influence of the program carry 
over into their lives in the community where the tempta- 
tions existed? 

The answers to these questions are known to everyone 
familiar with the history of A.A. in federal institutions 
since the first chapter was established at Atlanta peni- 
tentiary in 1944, said Federal Prison Director James V. 
Bennett recently. Now there are active chapters in 18 
institutions with an average attendance of 637. 

“In a recent survey of the status of institutional A.A. 
programs we received comments from all wardens and 
superintendents,” Bennett reported. “To a man they praise 
the accomplishments of the program.” 

“If we are to accept the judgments of the wardens,” 
Bennett added, “A.A. has helped men develop their 
abilities while confined, has helped them lead economically, 
self-sufficient, law-abiding lives in the community, and has 
_— true friends who are ready to help when there 
is need. 

“What started as an experiment 14 years ago in At- 
lanta,” Bennett concluded, “is now a_ well-established 
demonstration that A.A. is a program through which men 
can help themselves and others, not only to lick alcoholism 
but also the criminal activities which sometimes result 
from alcoholism.” 


Federal Probation Act Amended 


To Include District of Columbia 


On June 20, H.R. 7261, a bill to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, became law. 
The Act removes the District Court from the District of 
Columbia probation law under which it has operated since 
June 25,1910. When the Federal Probation Act was enacted 
in 1925 the District of Columbia was not included in its 
operation. 

Under the District Code the District Court could not 
suspend the imposition of sentence. Nor could it grant 
probation to persons with second felony convictions or 
convictions for certain crimes. Under the amended Act the 
probation practices of the District Court for the District 
of Columbia will be uniform with those of all other dis- 
trict courts having jurisdiction to try offenses against the 
United States. 


California Appoints Special Study 
Commission on Juvenile Justice 


The formation of a 31-member professional advisory 
committee was announced at Sacramento in June by 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight’s Special Study Commission 
on Juvenile Justice. 

The Committee consists of judges, district attorneys, 
public defenders, probation officers, law-enforcement offi- 
cers, welfare workers, and representatives of the State 
Bar, law schools, schools of criminology, the League of 
California Cities, the County Supervisors Association, 
and the Department of Youth Authority. 

Mrs. Mildred M. Prince, chairman of the Commission, 
said the committee will review plans for the Commission’s 
forthcoming statewide study of the administration of 
juvenile justice and suggest topics for consideration at the 
Commission’s public hearings to be held next fall. 

The Commission was appointed by Governor Knight to 
study juvenile law enforcement, probation, the juvenile 
courts, delinquency prevention programs, and rehabilita- 
tion with an eye to recommending improvements. 


Delinquency Cases Rise For 
Eighth Consecutive Year 


In 1956, for the eighth consecutive year, delinquency 
cases handled by juvenile courts increased over the 
previous year, according to Juvenile Court Statistics: 
1956 released by the U. S. Children’s Bureau in May. 

The increase was 21 percent while the child population 
increased only 3 percent. From 1948 to 1956 delinquency 
cases more than doubled while the child population in. 
creased only 19 percent. 

About 450,000 different children, or 2.2 percent of all 
a 10 through 17, were involved in delinquency cases 
in 

Delinquency cases in court are primarily a boys’ prob- 
lem, the Children’s Bureau report discloses. Boys out- 
numbered girls 5 to 1. 

Rates of delinquency cases in predominantly urban 
areas were 3% times higher than in predominantly rural 
areas, the report continues. Over half of delinquency 
cases were disposed of unofficially—without the filing of 
a petition for formal hearing in court. 

Dependency and neglect cases comprised 16 percent of 
the court cases in 1956. Such cases decreased by 1 percent 
between 1955 and 1956. 

Commenting on delinquency data cases handled by 
juvenile courts, the Children’s Bureau points out that the 
measurement of juvenile delinquency is an important item 
in assessing the success or failure of modern society, but 
that only part of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
comes to the notice of juvenile courts. Whether a child 
comes to the attention of the court is influenced by a 
number of factors, including community and parental 
attitudes toward a child’s behavior. These attitudes vary 
from place to place. 

In its report the Children’s Bureau gives in a foreword 
the reasons why juvenile court statistics, when taken 
themselves, cannot measure the full extent of either g 
delinquency, dependency, or neglect and may be mislead- 
ing when used to e comparisons between one com- 
munity and another. 


“Now that’s a thought-provoking question.” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1957 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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NEWS FROM 


former Prison Chaplain Says 
Prison Terms Are Too Long 


“Prison terms are too long and too little is known of 
the potential moral and spiritual growth of criminals,” 
sid Rabbi Joshua S. Sperka, according to the Spectator, 
imate newspaper at the State Prison of Southern Michi- 

n at Jackson. 

Michigan’s first Jewish prison chaplain and chaplain for 
{years in all of the State’s penal and correctional institu- 
tions, Rabbi Sperka is convinced that, in general, law- 
breakers are confined in prisons too long either for their 
wn good or for the good of the communities. 

“There comes a time in the life of almost every 
criminal when he has accepted the maximum amount of 
treatment that he can absorb,” asserted Rabbi Sperka. 
“tt is then he should be released. Imprisonment beyond 
that crucial period lessens his chances to ever adjust to 
life in a free society. He merely becomes bitter and 
apathetic.” 

Rabbi Sperka is leaving the Michigan correctional 
system to pursue studies in criminology and penology as 
they relate to religion. “I do not plan to rush out and 
sek legislation to correct prison ills,” Rabbi Sperka said, 
“for it may take as long as 10 years to change lawmakers’ 
and the public’s thinking on the subject.” 

“| don’t think we have progressed socially to the 
point where these things will come easy,” he concluded. 


\shland Reformatory Studies 
Concerns of Released Prisoner 


Fears of community rejection are high on the list of 
thse worries which concern the potential releasee, 
according to the April-June 1958 issue of The Progress 
Report, Federal Bureau of Prisons quarterly. 

A questionnaire was developed by the prerelease dis- 


scission groups at the Federal Correctional Institution 


at Ashland, Kentucky, in an effort to sample the attitudes 


cepts of life on parole are challenged, says The Progress 
Report. There is little evidence from the replies to support 
the widespread belief that obtaining a job or the relation- 
ships with the boss and fellow workers are made difficult 
bya ~~‘ record. Only 4 men indicated difficulty in this 
respect. 

Although family relationships are a concern to many of 
the releasees, 64 felt they were well accepted by their 


Prisoners Send Get-Well 
Gift to “Adopted Daughter” 


Marie Zehm is a bright-eyed 12-year-old who likes to 

wd marimba. Even more, she likes to make people 
y. 

For the past 3 years Marie has played regularly for 
shut-ins at chapel services at the Colorado State Prison in 
Canon City. Then, 2 months ago, she became ill with flu. 

; A letter came to Marie in the mail this week signed 
tom your friends, Box 1010, Canon City.” 

_t said: “To Marie, our adopted daughter . . . couldn’t 
wok in person so please accept this gift. Hurry and 


Enclosed was $229.10 in cash— AP 
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Evangelist Billy Graham Addresses 


4,000 Inmates at San Quentin Prison 


Evangelist Billy Graham delivered his “Crusade for 
Christ” rally to more than 4,000 inmates assembled on the 
athletic field at the California State Prison at San Quen- 
tin, May 15, according to Richard A. McGee, director of 
corrections for the State of California. 

The Evangelist spoke to the inmates for 30 minutes. 
His audience was “completely attentive,’”’ McGee reported. 
Seasoned penal administrators, as well as news men, 
awaited the moment when Dr. Graham would request the 
men to step forward for Christ. When that moment came 
there was a stirring in the crowd and hands were raised. 
Six hundred men moved forward and declared themselves. 
There were no laughs, no hoots, no jeers. 

Dr. Graham also spoke to 22 men housed in the “Con- 
demned Unit.” There, also, he was well received. 


Prison Paper Expresses 
Views on Probation 


Is the trend toward more probation? This is the ques- 
tion discussed in the following editorial appearing in the 
June 1958 issue of Agenda, inmate publication of the 
assistant associate warden. In 1940 and 1941 he was a 
Washington State Penitentiary at Walla Walla: 

“We don’t know how to go about getting the exact 
figures but it appears from watching the daily papers 
that more and more courts in this state are giving deferred 
sentences and probation. This seems to be especially true 
in the large cities where presumably the courts have 
better facilities for presentence investigation reports. 

“This is a trend in the right direction. It will no doubt 
take 3 or 4 years to prove it statistically, but it will be 
proved. Our inquiries to people in the know have all 
brought exactly the same answers on the feasibility of 
applying court probation in Washington. It will work! 
But! In order to make it work a good many more qualified 
or and probation administrators must be em- 
ployed. 

“We say, employ them. No matter how many are needed, 
their combined salaries cannot possibly total what it 
would cost to keep prisoners loafing around here for the 
Lord knows how many years. At about $1,500 a year 
each. And besides, every man leaving the courtroom with 
a deferred sentence or probation becomes a producer 
(probation officers see to that) and by the time his pro- 
bation period runs out he has formed the habit of pro- 
ducing, a habit he couldn’t learn here in 3 years or 300 
years. 


“Half-Way” House Opened 


For Released Prisoners 


A “half-way house” has been established by the Pris- 
oners Aid Society of Delaware at Wilmington to help 
released prisoners make the transition from the rigors 
and regimentation of confinement to free competitive 
living. By state legislation, unanimously passed, the old 
detention home at 308 West Street has been made avail- 
able for this demonstration project in rehabilitation. 

The goals of the “308” project are to provide auxiliary 
help to the man returning to community living from im- 
prisonment, to help minimize stress during the crisis 
which follows release, to provide an environment within 
which the residents might be able to establish relationships 
with responsible adults, to provide a stable mailing and 
telephone address during the period of employment seek- 
ing, and to offer an atmosphere of hope. 

Each resident at “308” has the privacy of an individual 
bedroom, home-cooked meals, recreation facilities, and 
adequate provision for the necessities of daily living. The 
staff consists of one resident director, one part-time 
resident consultant, an experienced cook to supervise 
preparation of the main meals, and one resident graduate 
student. A small core of mature volunteers will be utilized 
in various roles as “friends of the house.” 
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following their release. The questionnaire asked such ; 
questions as: Did your record make it hard for you to get : 
or hold a job? Do people throw it up to you about being : 
at Ashland? Do the police give you.a hard way to go? a 
Seventy-five men, or 52 percent, responded. A clear e 
majority replied in such a way that the stereotyped con- 
making new friends. 
Sixty-seven men indicated a very favorable relationship 
with the probation-parole officer. Only 4 said the police 
gave them a “hard time,” because of their record, and i 
only 9 men replied that someone in the community “threw a 
itup to them” about being at Ashland. 
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Finds Psychological Drug 
Addiction Difficult To Treat 


Recovery from physical addiction to narcotic drugs can 
be attained in a few months, but the treatment of “psy- 
chological” addiction and the social and vocational re- 
habilitation of the patient is a long and difficult process 
requiring the active participation of the patient himself. 

This is the statement by Dr. James V. Lowry, former 
medical officer in charge of the U. S. Public Health Service 
hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, in a paper on the treat- 
ment of drug addicts published in a recent issue of the 
United Nations Bulletin on Narcotics. 

Physical dependence upon drugs results from the drugs’ 
pharmacological properties, Dr. Lowry states, and its 
treatment is relatively simple. The psychological aspect, 
however, is very often infinitely difficult to deal with. 

Among the problems involved in treatment, Dr. Lowry 
emphasizes, is the difficulty of keeping the patients in the 
hospital long enough to treat physical addiction. “Forty 
percent of the voluntary patients leave in less than 2 
weeks,” he states. 

Commenting on psychological addiction, Dr. Lowry says 
there is no way of knowing whether the necessary moti- 
vation to live without narcotic drugs—which is impossible 
to give artificially—exists or not. 

The article terms it unfortunate that the treatment of 
psychological addiction is not as well known and developed 
as that of physical addiction. Dr. Lowry warns that 
hospital treatment cannot provide a life-long immunity 
but can only initiate rehabilitation which must be com- 
pleted after the patient returns to his community. 

Dr. Lowry is now chief of the Bureau of Medical Ser- 
vices of the U. S. Public Health Service and has the rank 
of assistant surgeon general. 


By Lichty 


AND BEAR IT 


“... And now that we’ve taken the juvenile delinquents 
off our streets, what are we going to do about vandal- 
ism at our new youth center? ...” 


Reprinted by special permission The Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Prisons and Whippings Won’t Solve 
Delinquency, Says College Head 


Juvenile delinquency will not be curbed with old fashion 
woodshed whippings or prison confinement, Dr. Jame 
Creese, president of Drexel Institute of Technology, told 
delegates attending the 1958 Big Brother convention jp 
Philadelphia in May. 

“Neither the woodshed nor Moyamensing Prison, to 
which dark old jail Philadelphia still sends young offenders, 
is the answer to the problem,” President Creese declared, 

“We must look beyond the boys who are brought into 
the courts to discover what are the circumstances of their 
unhappiness, neglect, and frustration which brings them 
there. Misbehavior, disobedience, and rebellion are part 
of the inevitable process of growing up,” he added. 

“Terror and violence shock us,” he continued, “and 
destruction of public and private property, assault, and 
murder are put down on police blotters not only as charges 
against the youngsters, but as charges against all of us.” 

Referring to the title of is talk, “Youth’s Challenge 
to Us,” President Creese «sd the younger generation 
wants answers to personal qu*s ions. 

“They have no single voicc with which to cry ‘How are 
we to live?’ Perhaps we hear this as a collective one. But 
for each of them the questions are strictly personal: ‘How 
am I to live? In what and in whom can I put my faith?’ 

“If they alone answer, the answers they make may be 
foolish, reckless, dangerous, or downright destructive. 
Questions are to be asked, and answers must be made in 
individual, personal, and plain terms,” he said. 


George G. Killinger Retires 
From Federal Parole Board 


Dr. George G. Killinger, member of the U. S. Board of 
Parole for 10 years and its chairman from 1948 to 1953, 
retired on July 31 after 20 years’ service with the Federal 
Government. He will devote full time to private business 
and also will be engaged in professional writing. 

A native of Marion, Va., Dr. Killinger received his 
doctor of philosophy degree from the University of North 
Carolina in 1933, majoring in psychology. He entered the 
federal prison service in 1936 as .a psychologist at the 
Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. A year later 
he was named supervisor of education at the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga., and in 1938 was appointed 
assistant associate warden. In ‘1940 and 1941 he was a 
supervisor of education at the headquarters office of the 
Bureau of Prisons. He served as chief of psychological 
activities with the War Shipping Administration from 
1941 to 1943, and from 1943 to 1947 was a clemency ani 
parole board chairman with the Department of the Army. 

Since 1953 Dr. Killinger has been a lecturer in corret- 
tional administration at George Washington University. 
He is the author of Personality Disorders (1946), Prison 
Work as a Post-War Career (1946), and The Psycho- 
biological Program of the War Shipping Administration > 
(1947). He is a diplomate in clinical psychology with the 
American Psychological Association and has been a mem-f 
ber of the advisory committee of FEDERAL PROBATION} 
since 1952. 

After September 1 Dr. Killinger and his family wil} 
make their home at Marion, Va., Box 488. 


It Pays To Be a 
Parole Advisor 


An application to admit the will of a Cleveland millior f ; 
aire dry cleaner was filed recently in probate court. Th} 
will of the former federal parolee leaves an estate 0 F- 
approximately a million dollars in cash and real estat’ 
to his parole adviser and to his attorney who represented B” 
him in litigation over his sanity and guardianship. Ht} 
met his parole adviser after he was convicted of incom? §- 
tax evasion. ’ 
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Rank Robberies in 1958 Reach 
Reoord High, FBI Reports 


In a 1958 fiscal year-end report to Attorney General 
William P. Rogers, made public in July, FBI Director John 
fdgar Hoover revealed that more bank robberies occurred 
during the past 12 months than in any other similar 
period in the history of the FBI. During this period ending 
June 30, 1958, there were 631 violations of the Federal 
Bank Robbery Statute. Not since the gangster era of the 
1930’s when in 1982 there were 606 violations against 
banks, has there been such a tremendous wave of this type 
of crime. 

Hoover revealed that convictions in cases investigated 

by the FBI rose to 11,457 in the fiscal year 1958 which is an 
inrease in the number of convictions over the previous 
fscal year. The convictions represent 96.8 percent of 
persons brought to trial in cases investigated by the FBI. 
Of these convictions, 93.1 percent were persons who pleaded 
guilty to the crimes with which they were charged, and the 
remaining 6.9 percent were the result of trials before 
judges or juries. During the past fiscal year the FBI lo- 
cated 9,354 fugitives compared with 9,148 during the 
fiscal year 1957. 
.In response to invitations from local authorities, the 
FBI participated in 2,274 local police training schools 
during the 1958 fiscal year. Also two sessions of the FBI 
National Academy were held during this period, and 186 
officers were graduated, bringing the total of graduates 
since its founding in 1935 to 3,546. More than 28 percent 
of these graduates currently hold positions as executive 
heads with their respective departments or agencies. 

During the 1958 fiscal year the FBI Laboratory received 
34,018 requests for assistance involving 165,462 scientific 
examinations of 137,142 specimens of evidence. This is the 
highest total achieved in the entire history of the FBI 
Laboratory. 

The FBI Identification Division received 4,989,332 fin- 
gerprint cards from 13,143 contributors, an average of 
19,721 sets each working day in the year ending June 30. 
Fugitives identified through fingerprint comparisons to- 
taled 15,534. At the close of the 1958 fiscal year, the 


is Identification Division had a total of 149,187,180 finger- 
< print cards of all types in its files, representing 74,177,845 
the individuals. 


Margery Fry Memorial 
Fund Established 


“Margery Fry desired neither praise nor honours for 
herself; what mattered to her was how much she could 


and | S*tVe Others, and although she had many interests perhaps 
=. the one nearest her heart was the study of penal methods 
ene and the reform of offenders. Her work and her name will 
sity. never be forgotten, but it is fitting that in her memory 


there should be established something that will bear her 
name and carry on her work.” 

| So writes Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
we London newspaper, in its June 14 Notes of the 
Week. 

'_ The Howard League for Penal Reform, with which Miss 
Fry was closely associated for more than 30 years, has 
taken the initiative in the formation of a trust fund, to 
| be called the Margery Fry Memorial Fund, which has 


te off _ According to Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
state —, donations for the fund may be sent to John Cole, 
entel } “84 66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, who has 


)greed to be honorary treasurer. 
) oiliss Fry died in London April 21 (see item in June 
» 1958 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, p. 68). 


THE FIELD 


UN Report Urges More Systematic 
Planning for Delinquency Programs 


The need for more systematic planning in programs to 
prevent and combat juvenile delinquency, and for more 
trained specialists al funds to carry them out, is stressed 
in a recent United Nations survey of delinquency problems 
in North America. 

The study notes that the twentieth century has brought 
a growing interest in juvenile problems, but it expresses 
belief that too many communities offer a “welter of un- 
systematic and uncorrelated measures” for prevention of 
delinquency, “inconsistent methods .. . without any overall 
philosophy or administration.” 

Attention is called by the study to hopeful developments 
in some areas of the United States and Canada, including 
concentrated action to prevent delinquency through bodies 
such as community coordinating councils and youth com- 
missions; increased attention to training of institutional 
social workers and other specialists; use of cottage-type 
juvenile institutions, forestry camps, and other devices to 
provide “semi-freedom in small group living”; and ex- 
periments with group therapy, individual counseling, and 
small specialized institutions to meet particular problems. 

The report examines the extent of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States and Canada, traces the development 
of the juvenile court movement, describes community agen- 
cies with jurisdiction over young offenders, surveys treat- 
ment programs and efforts to prevent delinquency, analyzes 
regional differences in delinquency problems, and concludes 
with a review of general trends. 

The 134-page printed publication was prepared by Dr. 
Paul W. Tappan, professor of sociology and law at New 
York University. It is an enlarged and revised edition of an 
earlier study drawn up in 1952 as the first in a series of 
UN reports on juvenile delinquency, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Economic and Social Council. Since then, 
studies on delinquency in Europe, Latin America, Asia 
and the Far East, and the Middle East have appeared, 
and a new edition of the Latin American report is now in 
preparation. 


TV Film of Prison Life 
Erases False Impressions 


A film of prison life as it is today is currently being 
shown over many Michigan TV stations. The film was made 
several months ago at the Southern Michigan Prison by a 
crew of technicians from the University of Michigan 
Television Office. 

More than just a visual tour of the prison, the film 
explains the many benefits to the taxpayer by the work 
done in prison industries as well as the rehabilitative 
benefit to the prisoner. 

Scenes are shown of the stamp plant, shoe shop, textile, 
the recreation areas, academic school, library, and the 
editorial offices of the Spectator, inmate publication. 

Shots of the cell blocks with closeups of the cell itself 
are also shown, along with shots of the dining room and 
kitchen. 

Interviews in the film include Gordon L. Fuller, director 
of individual treatment, Warden William H. Bannan, and 
Gus Harrison, corrections department director. 

“We want to eliminate the stereotyped impressions of 
prison life,” says Ron Bornstein, producer of the film, “by 
showing the public that prison is not a lock-stepping, rock- 
breaking proposition anymore. We hope we have accomp- 
lished part of our goal.” 

In the interview Harrison states, “We welcome infor- 
mative projects such as this because the sooner the public 
understands that prisons are their problem as well as ours, 
we can get more done.” 

Even more than in the past, said Harrison, education— 
academic as well as vocational—will be stressed. 

The film runs a half-hour and is made available to TV 
stations through an arrangement with the University of 
Michigan. 
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1960 White House Conference 
Called by the President 


In a letter to Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, President Eisenhower announced 
the call of the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

The President’s letter of May 27 read in part as 
follows: 

“Every 10 years during this century there has been a 
White House Conference concerned with the Nation’s 
children and youth. The first such conference, called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was held in 1909. These 
conferences have contributed much to our present recog- 
nition of the importance of children and youth and their 
full development to our national future. 

“A new decade will soon begin, and I am, therefore, 
directing that a sixth White House conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth be held in March 1960. The rapidly 
changing times in which we live, and the increasingly fast 
pace of change, make it incumbent upon us to do every- 
thing we can to plan ahead and to see that we prepare 
today’s children well for life in tomorrow’s world... 

“Selection of the theme of the conference, as well as 
the responsibility for its direction, will be in the hands of 
a national advisory committee which I shall appoint soon. 
I am sure that the agencies of the Federal Government, 
working through the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth of which you are chairman, will do 
everything they can to make the 1960 conference a fruitful 
one.” 


Texas Prisoners Build 
1,000 Capacity Prison 


One thousand inmates of the Texas Prison System helped 
to build the new $4%-million Eastham Prison. The prison, 
according to O. B. Ellis, general manager of the Texas 
Department of Corrections, may well be the largest such 
structure built largely by prison labor. Many of the in- 
mates learned trades during the period of construction 
which they were able to use when released. 

Prison officials say the use of inmate labor kept the 
cost of construction at half what it would have been if 
the job had been let to a private contractor. Yet, they say, 
neither durability nor functional aspects were sacrificed 
through the use of unskilled or semiskilled personnel in 
‘much of the work. 

The Eastham prison, 40 miles north of Huntsville, was 
built to help relieve the pressures of a spiraling prison 
 ypanensogg which jumped from 5,000 to 10,000 in the past 

years. 


Alcoholism Reported as One of 
Top Three Major Health Problems 


“Alcoholism presently ranks with heart disease and 
cancer as one of the nation’s three major health problems,” 
according to a recent report of the department of legal 
affairs of the Methodist Board of Temperance. 

The report continues: 

“According to the Yale University Center for Alcohol 
Studies, there are just under 5 million alcoholics in the 
United States. 

“Since 1944, 37 states and the District of Columbia have 
recognized the necessity of meeting the alcohol problem 
and have established some type of state alcohol program. 
The number of patients treated by all state facilities 
during 1956 was 22,906, or less than 1 out of 2,200 of the 
nation’s alcoholics. 

“Furthermore, the research picture is equally bleak. 
Major federal, state, and private agencies expended a 
total of less than $700,000 for scientific studies on 
alcoholism in 1956. This is only one fifth as much as 
the Agricultural Department spends each year for research 
on foot and mouth disease on cattle.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Children’s Bureau Reports on Fren 
Children in Training Schools Of 
Approximately 33,000 children were living in public A 
training schools for delinquent children on the last day of I hea 
1956, according to a recently released U. S. Children’s & [on 
Bureau report, Statistics on Public Institutions for Delin. & [eG 
— Children: 1956. This was 18 percent more than in & her 
About 72,000 children had been served by public training y 
schools during the year, i.e., many children had been in § the 
the training schools at sometime or other during the year. & ther 
The average (median) age of the children, according “ 
to the report, was close to 16 years. Seventy-five percent § whe 
were boys; 67 percent were white. itis 
Fifteen percent of the children admitted to the training J | h 
schools during 1956 had been there before at some time §§ you 
and were returned because of aftercare (parole) violation T 
or commitment of a new offense, the report continued. rou 
There were approximately 17 occurrences of children § ten 
running away for every 100 children served during the § for 
year by the institutions. litt 
On the average, children released from institutions have § mo 
been there for 9.5 months; boys, 8.6 months; girls, 122 I 
months. her 
There were almost twice as many institutions in 1956a:8 « 
in 1953 with an occupancy rate of over 100 percent. About § prc 
3 of 10 institutions were housing more children than their § \et 
rated capacity, the report concluded. dis 


NYC’s Teen-age Habits 
Spread to Puerto Rico 


Teen-age gangs were unknown in Puerto Rico until very 
recently, it was reported by Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, chair- 
man of New York City’s Commission on Intergroup Re 
lations. Upon his return from a visit to the island, Dr. 
Marrow pointed to the recession as the cause for the spread 
of teen-age gangs and narcotics usage to Puerto Rico. 

The increasing unemployment in the States was sending 
some Puerto Rican families home with “unattractive New 
York habits.” 

At his May 1 press conference Dr. Marrow said that 
“wherever the New York kids go, they seem to have found 
strength in numbers and to go after the independents.” He 
added that the Puerto Rican Commonwealth’s police off- 
cials were extremely competent and efficient, but that they 
were uncertain as to how to meet this new problem. 


CARNIVAL 


Dick Turner 


“Mom lost her temper, forgot the psychology book, and 
warped my personality!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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french Orphan Learns Identity 
Of McNeil Island Benefactors 


A thousand men not free to travel have touched the 
heart of a little girl 7,000 miles away. It’s the “Daddy 
Long Legs” story with a twist. For 6 years Marie-Claude 
leGall of La Faou, Finistere, France, never knew who 
her far away benefactors were. She only knew they were 
sending her $15 a month and she was their “foster child.” 

Marie-Claude is 12 years old now. And she knows who 
the kind men, 1,000 strong, are. Recently she wrote to 


hem : 

, = letter touched me a great deal. I did not know 

who was fostering. I do love you for all that you do for me, 

itis surely a great sacrifice of you. I shall pray for you and 

|hope that my prayers will sweeten your sorrows. I kiss 
” 


There can be no doubt that as that letter passed from 
rough, tough hand to rough, tough hand it was held almost 
tenderly. It was all the payment the men could have asked 
for the financial aid, which helped feed and clothe the 
little French child during lean years. They gave the 
monthly stipend through Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

Besides the money, the men dedicated an auditorium to 
her, named it the “Marie-Claude Theatre.” Wrote one: 

«,. our donations to little Marie-Claude have not only 
brought happiness to those of us who contribute, but her 
letters are priceless to us. She very often is the topic of 
discussion in this institution and also in our letters home, 
and for these things we are truly grateful.” 

And who are the 1,000 generous men? : 

The prisoners at the U. S. Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island—Tacoma News Tribune. 


Florida U. ‘Prison Document’’ 
Wins Educational Radio Award 


“Prison Document,” a series of seven half-hour radio 
programs produced by Florida State University, took 
first prize as the best education series broadcast in the 
United States and Canada during 1957. The award was 
made by the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters at their meeting in May at Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Vernon Fox, professor of criminology and correc- 
tions in the University’s school of social welfare, was 
program consultant for the series. 


Ten Men at Atlanta Penitentiary 
Donate Skin in Answer to Mercy Plea 


On February 2, the dress of 5-year-old Linda Cleckly 
of Thomasville, Ga., caught fire. Before her frantic mother 
could extinguish the flames she had suffered burns that had 
covered 70 percent of her body. She was rushed to the 
hospital where her condition was listed as critical. 

With her skin gone, the doctors announced they would 
need 400 square inches of human skin to perform a vital 
grafting on the little girl’s body. But where do you get 
that much skin in a hurry? 

When Dr. William G. Hamn, plastic surgeon consultant 


sto the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, heard of 


the girl’s plight, he asked the attending physician to 
contact the medical officer at the penitentiary. Within an 
hour pleas for skin went over the institutions’ radio 
announcer. And within 30 minutes more than 250 men 
| Volunteered to give their skin to save Linda’s life. Ten 
| of the men were selected to donate a patch of skin 10 by 
) 4inches. The next day skin was grafted to Linda’s burned 
) Sody. The skin graft took 5 hours and was termed “suc- 


} cessful” by the attending physicians. 


here is a sequel to this story, according to the 
Atlantian, published by the men at the penitentiary. When 
it was learned that Linda’s mother was not eligible to 
recelve welfare funds from Atlanta in order to be near 
the child during her recovery, the prisoners raised $521.32 
or this purpose. Without this help, the mother could not 
have been with her child. 


THE FIELD 


Report Critical of Bail 
System in New York City 


The administration of bail in New York frequently dis- 
criminates against poor persons and results in lengthy 
pretrial imprisonment and the denial of an important 
civil right in the case of many persons, often youths, 
charged with crime. These were among the findings in- 
dicated in a report prepared by a team of seven law stu- 
dents from the University of Pennsylvania, and recently 
released by the University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
and the law school’s Institute of Legal Research. 

The report is based on a field study of New York courts, 
interviews with persons awaiting trial in the city’s de- 
tention centers, and study of records in various district 
attorney offices. 

The report is believed to include the most comprehensive 
statistical study of bail yet undertaken—a survey of 3,000 
felony cases prosecuted in the counties of New York, 
Queens, and Bronx in 1956. 

According to the report, 49 percent of the defendants 
held on criminal charges did not obtain pretrial release. 
Bail is a basic “civil right,” the report notes. It points out 
that the major function of bail is to permit pretrial release 
for as many defendants as possible. This right to pretrial 
release is granted, the report says, so that innocent per- 
sons will not be imprisoned pending trial while they are 
still presumed innocent, and in order that all persons 
accused of crime will have adequate opportunity to prepare 
their defense. 

In New York City, nearly half of those arrested for 
serious crimes are kept in jail before their guilt has been 
determined in court. This pretrial imprisonment often lasts 
many weeks. Accordingly, the report concludes that the 
bail system is not doing what it is supposed to do. 

Statistics indicate, according to the report, “the ugly 
fact that our pretrial criminal administration today dis- 
criminates according to economic status. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of those for whom bail was set at $500 were still un- 
able to obtain pretrial release.” 

Proposals for improvement, made by the 7-man student 
team, include new administrative procedures for obtaining 
pertinent data for reaching an appropriate bail amount, 
permitting magistrates to set bail in many cases in which 
they are now prohibited from doing so, more extensive use 
of “alternative bail” by which a defendant is given the 
alternative of furnishing a low cash amount instead of a 
bond, and increased use of “recognizance” (release simply 
on the basis of the defendant’s solemn assurance that he 
will appear for trial). The authors also advocate a new 
law making it a crime for a defendant to fail to appear 
when he has been released on his own “recognizance.” 


Atlanta Prisoners Volunteer 
To Go Crazy for Science! 


Once each week, 16 prisoners at the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta literally go crazy to help physicians in their 
search for the cause of schizophrenia, the most common 
mental illness. The research has been in progress for 3 
years, according to Warden Fred T. Wilkinson. 

The men taking part in the experiment are all volun- 
teers. The only reward they get is the standard $3 a 
week given by the government for the special service they 
are performing. 

The injections given to the men cause them to develop 
symptoms of schizophrenia-split personalities, seeing vi- 
sions and hearing voices, acting silly or becoming violent. 
The effects of the drug wear off after several hours and 
the men become normal again. None of the volunteers 
has developed adverse effects. 

Warden Wilkinson says the prisoners who volunteered 
are sincere. “Not one of them asked what he would get 
out of it,” he said. “Nor was the $3 weekly pay any 
special inducement. 

The research project is under the supervision of Emory 
University. Dr. Carl C. Pfeiffer, director of research at 


the University, is supervising the program. 
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Federal Prison Population 
1,000 Above a Year Ago 


Federal prisons ended the fiscal year with a prisoner 
population of 21,555, nearly a thousand over the same 
date a year ago, Director James V. Bennett announced 
in August. The total would have climbed even higher, 
Bennett pointed out, but for the shortage of transporta- 
tion funds available to U. S. marshals during June, with 
the result that additional scores of sentenced prisoners 
were held in local jails awaiting commitment to federal 
prisons. 

Although the Bureau’s institutions had become in- 
creasingly overcrowded in recent years and the abnormal 
1958 population growth greatly complicated this situa- 
tion, Bennett said the Bureau of Prisons successfully 
contained the additional pressures imposed upon its limited 
facilities and personnel complements. Escapes, rising 
slightly in number, remained proportionately at the low 
rate of previous years. The severe overcrowding created 
minor tensions among prisoner populations, Bennett re- 
ported, but the federal prison system experienced no 
major disorders during the year. 

Committed to federal prisons during the 12-month 
period were 13,460 offenders, with auto theft cases com- 
prising the largest single group—nearly a fourth of the 
total. Also represented in the commitments were 2,100 
liquor law violators, 1,348 immigration cases, 1,239 forgers, 
and 1,096 narcotic and marihuana offenders. 

The Director commented that the number of juvenile 
delinquents received by his institutions, exclusive of those 
committed by the District of Columbia Juvenile Court, 
was exactly equal to the 1957 total, 855. 


And the Walls Came 
Tumbling Down! 


Joshua fought the Battle of Jericho and Mayor Richard 
J. Daley on July 29 took care of the walls of the infamous 
south cell block of Chicago’s antiquated House of Correc- 
tion. Wielding a sledge hammer, Mayor Daley started the 
crumbling of the walls as the first step in the demolition 
of this Civil War era building. 

With the aid of newspapers, radio, and TV, the John 
Howard Association of Chicago has been stimulating public 
interest and civic action in the modernization of the out- 
moded institution since 1948. 

In 1952 the Mayor appointed a Commission on the House 
of Correction to recommend the type of facilities to be 
constructed with a $4 million bond issue voted that year. 
Bertram J. Cahn is chairman of the Commission, and 
Eugene S. Zemans of the John Howard Association, sec- 
retary. 


American University To Sponsor 14th 
Correctional Administration Institute 


The 14th Institute of Correctional Administration, under 
the direction of Howard B. Gill, will be conducted by 
American University, Washington, D. C., from October 1 
to November 21, 1958. 

Since 1952 the 8-week Institute has been held at George 
Washington University in the fall and spring of each year. 
The Institute has been moved to American University’s 
school of government and public administration to provide 
an opportunity to expand the correctional administration 
program through regional institutes and field-study pro- 
grams. The new program, according to Gill, will provide 
for 1- and 2-week regional institutes in cooperation with 
local universities or agencies by Institute personnel. Plans 
are under way for conducting at least six such institutes 
during 1958 and 1959, Gill said. 

Six hundred students, many of them from correctional 
staffs of the Army, Air Force, and the Navy, have grad- 
uated from the Institute since its beginning 6 years ago. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Federal Prison Industries’ Sales and 
Services Reach $30 Million in 1958 


The Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., closed out the 


most successful year in its history, according to Com.@ £ 
missioner James V. Bennett, director of the Federal MM atio 
Bureau of Prisons. tint 
The corporation, whose customers are restricted by law § him 
to government agencies, sold more than $30 million jn M8’ 
goods and services during the year. Its profits totaled = 
$5% million from which a substantial dividend will be F 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. mer 
During the year the corporation employed 4,300 inmates § 4 
on a full-time basis, paying them average monthly wages §f Uni 
of $33 and furnishing them valuable vocational training § de 
which will enable them to qualify for industrial jobs upon § © 
their release. Sou 
fro 

sert 

National Child Labor Committee . 
To Study School “Dropouts” 


“Disadvantaged youth” are to get special attention from 
the National Child Labor Committee in a new program 
adopted in May by the board of trustees of the 54-year- 
old social agency. The new program singles out school 
dropouts, the so-called “uneducables,” and members of 
minority groups as well as children of agricultural mi- 
grants and low income farm families. 

In announcing the program, the Committee’s executive 
secretary, Eli E. Cohen, said: “The National Child Labor 
Committee’s historic battle against exploitive child labor 
(as it existed early in the century) has nearly been won. 
Our Board has been involved in an intensive reevaluation 
to determine the best way to extend our original objectives 
to modern day conditions in order to serve today’s children 
and youth. The Board has emerged from its deliberations 
with a vital program that steps up our emphasis on 
activities designed to help young people prepare for, look 
for, get and hold constructive jobs. In line with our long 
tradition of concern for the exploited, disadvantaged youth 
will get particular consideration.” 

In its new program the Committee will work closely 
with other organizations that help youngsters develop 
vocationally or protect them from harmful jobs. Its 
activities will involve schools, employers, and citizens. It 
intends to develop and stimulate programs to help students 
bridge the gap between school and work. 

The National Child Labor Committee was chartered by 
Congress in 1907 to promote the welfare of America’s 
working children. 


Canada Studies New Approach 
To Handling Drug Addiction 


“Federal Justice Department officials are studying 4 
new approach to handling drug addiction in Canada,” 
Justice Minister Fulton said in May. ; 

He told a reporter that one of the approaches being 
studied would include establishment of clinics where 
addicts could obtain narcotics doses legally. But he added 
there are at present no definite plans for early change 
in existing narcotics laws. 

The possibility of providing through a Government 
agency controlled doses of narcotics for incurable addicts 
is “ar ‘?-a we’re studying,” Mr. Fulton said. : 

“ist any plan for a new approach to Canada’s narcotic § 
problem: would require study by the Health Department 
as well.” 
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It Has Come to 


Edward R. Cass, general again. of the Prison Associ- 
stion of New York, recently completed 45 years of con- 
tinuous service. Governor Averell Harriman congratulated 
him on his anniversary and also “on the valuable work you 
have done as secretary of the American Correctional Asso- 
dation.” In his congratulatory telegram he added: “I am 
happy to have you serving my administration as vice 
thairman of the State Commission of Correction and as a 
member of our Committee on Parole.” 

Harry B. Dertzbaugh, for 54 years deputy clerk of the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
died June 23. } 

Claude H. Huguley, federal probation officer at Columbia, 
South Carolina, received his master of education degree 
from the University of South Carolina in June. His dis- 
grtation was a study of the factors of 80 juvenile offenders 
investigated and supervised by the probation officers of his 


office. ’ 

Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, criminologists, 
were the recipients of honorary doctor of science (Sc.D.) 
degrees from Harvard University at its June convocation. 

Colonel Ernest H. T. Schechinger, former chief of the 
errection division of the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General of the United States Army, and later executive 
oficer of the Army-Air Force Clemency and Parole Board, 
has returned to that post in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (MP and RF) following an ex- 
tended period of illness. : 

Four hundred and eight federal probation officers have 
attended the Federal Probation Training Center since its 
establishment at Chicago in 1949. During the fiscal year 
1958 a total of 141 officers were in attendance at the seven 
courses held—two indoctrination and five refresher. 

Timothy C. Cronin, federal probation officer at Concord, 
New Hampshire, died on June 6 following a 7-month ill- 
ness. Mr. Cronin entered the federal probation service in 
August, 1946. 

George H. Weber, Ph.D., former chief of the division of 
diagnosis and treatment at the Minnesota Youth Conser- 
vation Commission, is now with the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service as consultant on 
diagnostic and clinical treatment services in institutions 
serving delinquent children. 

Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Los Angeles, on May 28 received 
from the California Probation and Parole Association a 
scroll “in honor of and appreciation for his outstanding 
contributions to the field of probation and parole during 
his service of 27 years as United States probation officer 
and 13 years as chief United States probation officer for 
the Southern District of California.” 

Arthur F. Lykke, industries agent with the Federal 
Prisons Industries, Inc., since 1952, has been named super- 
intendent of industries at the United States Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island. He took over his new duties in August. 

Eddie M. Whitten, retired chief probation officer of the 
U. S. District Court at Montgomery, Alabama, since Sep- 
tember 1957 has been manager of the inmate welfare de- 
partment of Alabama’s Kilby Prison. As manager he is 
in charge of the prison’s recreation program and canteen. 

San José State College is inaugurating this fall a new 
graduate program offering a master of science degree in 
sociology for the field of probation and parole and correc- 
tional institution counseling. Dr. T. C. Esselstyn of the 
department of sociology and social work and former staff 
director of the U. S. Board of Parole, is in charge of the 
program. 

Captain Robert Borkenstein, director of the Indiana State 
Police Laboratory, in July became chairman of Indiana 

liversity’s department of police administration. 

Harold Butterfield, deputy director of the California 


| Youth Authority, on September 1 became superintendent 


of the Fred C. Nelles School for Boys at Whittier. William 


- Tregoning will succeed him as deputy director of the 
Authority. 
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Lyle Egan, superintendent of the Fred C. Nelles School 
at Whittier, is to be superintendent of California’s new 
Youth Training School at Ontario. 

Los Angeles County Probation Department’s new facility 
for 150 nondelinquent children is expected to be in opera- 
tion by the close of 1958. It will be on the location of the 
Sister Kenny Memorial Hospital at El Monte. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago con- 
ducted 7 courses (5 refresher and 2 indoctrination) during 
the fiscal year 1958. A total of 141 federal probation 
officers were in attendance, bringing to 408 the total num- 
ber attending the school since it was established in 1949. 

James V. Bennett was a participant in the management 
seminar at Williamsburg, Va., sponsored by the Brookings 
Institution and financed by the Ford Foundation. Bennett 
presented his philosophy of management. Members of the 
seminar are all career executives from the various Govern- 
ment services. 

The Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs is being 
furnished blankets in four different colors (a color for each 
class) by the woolen mill at the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Ind. The Academy is also being supplied with 
beds manufactured by the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Milan, Mich. 

The Denver Symphony Orchestra gave two 1-hour con- 
certs recently at the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Englewood, Colo. For 3 years Englewood has been sending 
groups of 30 boys to attend a concert given by the orches- 
tra in Denver area high schools. 

The 1959 Canadian Congress of Corrections will be held 
on the campus of the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, May 24 to 28. Address of the Congress plan- 
ning committee is 435 West Broadway, Vancouver 10, B. C. 

Roger Provost, associate superintendent in charge of the 
barracks unit at the California State Prison at Soledad for 
the past 3% years, has been appointed deputy superintend- 
ent to head the new 1,200-man North Facility at the 
California prison. It is expected the first inmates will be 
received at the North Facility by October 1. 

Edmond T. Dolan, 52, chief probation officer of the U. S. 
District Court at Omaha, died unexpectedly at his home 
on August 5. He had gone to the hospital on June 26, 
following a heart attack, and returned to his home on 
August 2. Mr. Dolan entered the federal probation system 
in 1936 and was appointed chief in 1942. He is survived by 
his wife who lives at 2123 South 40th Street, Omaha. 

California’s department of corrections was the recipient 
of a letter from the Japanese Embassy expressing appreci- 
ation for the department’s help to Tosuke Sato, special 
adviser to the Minister of Justice of Japan during his visit 
to California’s institutions. Sato is conducting a study of 
the Japanese prison system. 

Two hundred and ninety A.A. members of the California 
State Prison at Folsom attended a regional conference 
held at the institution in May. The fifth of its kind, the 
conference was attended by all members of the Folsom 
chapter and 92 members of outside A.A. chapters repre- 
senting areas throughout the state. 

The Grand Jury Association at Cleveland has established 
a “citation of merit” to be awarded annually to a Cuyahoga 
county resident for continuing achievement in combating 
crime. The recipient must have done outstanding work in 
the prevention or detection of crime or in the rehabilitation 
of offenders confined in institutions, or served with dis- 
tinction in the fields of probation or parole. 

Of 1,825 inmates in Iowa’s prison and reformatories, 
according to a recent newspaper survey, 329 had no at- 
torneys at trial. A total of 416 had court-appointed attor- 
neys. 

The Maryland Probation, Parole, and Correctional Asso- 
ciation was recently organized. Joe B. Dellinger, executive 
director of the Prisoners Aid Association of Maryland, 
Gay Street and Fallsway, Baltimore 2, is president of the 
newly formed group. 
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John F. Fitzgerald has been named executive director 
of the United Prison Association of Massachusetts. He 
succeeds Henry Mascarello who was associated with the 
UPA for 18 years and is now assistant secretary of the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New England. 

J. Bernard Gates resigned in January as superintendent 
of the Osborn Prison Farm at Enfield, Conn., to become 
executive secretary of the Connecticut Prison Association. 
He succeeds the Reverend William D. Barnes, long-time 
executive of the Association, who died a year ago. 

Edward R. Etter, 49, acting warden of the Marion, Ohio, 
Training School, died February 16. He had a prominent 
part in founding the Prisoners’ Aid Society in Dayton. 

Sharif Faroog, Pakistani newspaper editor, recently 
visited the John Howard Association, prisoner aid organ- 
ization at Chicago, and also the federal probation office of 
that city, to pick up ideas on probation and prisoner aid to 
carry back to his country. He conferred with Eugene S. 
Zemans, executive director of John Howard Association, 
and Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the U. S. 
District Court. 

Inmates of the county jail at Toledo, Ohio, gave blood 
recently to Justice of the Peace Ralph Van Glahn who 
underwent surgery. ee 4 the inmates who gave blood 
was one who had received a lengthy sentence from the 
justice! 

Crime Prevention Week at Hot Springs, Ark., was 
marred on the last day of the week. The chairman of the 
publicity committee for observance of the week confessed to 
committee members that his kit of Crime Prevention Week 
literature was stolen from his automobile! 

Oscar Shelton, superintendent of industries at the Lea- 
venworth penitentiary for 31 years, has retired. Comment- 
ing on his work across the years, Prison Director James 
V. Bennett said: “Through all these years of my acquain- 
tance with Oscar, I found him to be a man on whose 
judgment, capabilities and dedication to the best interest 
of the service I could always rely. With indefatigable 
efforts he helped to build the tremendous industrial plant 
now operating at Leavenworth, and through his efficient 
management the activities have been profitable both finan- 
cially and as a means of valuable employment for inmates.” 

Thomas Hart Benton, famous Kansas City artist, visited 
the Leavenworth penitentiary this spring and judged the 
1958 inmate art exhibition. For 30 minutes he addressed 
the 50 inmates who paint, answering questions about 
techniques and schools of painting. 

One hundred and twenty-five inmates of federal penal 
and correctional institutions were paid $9,000 during 1957 
as employees in 50 authorized positions in commissaries 
in the federal prison system. Inmates were first authorized 
to be paid from commissary earnings in 1951 at the 
Atlanta penitentiary. 

The Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky., 
has a Junior Chamber of Commerce, the first of its kind 
in penal history, according to Warden John J. Galvin. The 
13-member Jaycees organization will assist inmates in 
achieving better citizenship. They help other inmates in 
correspondence courses and aid in the administration of 
recreation, safety, and sanitation programs. 


Anthony Sorrentino has been named administrative di- 
rector of the Chicago Area Project, succeeding the late 
Dr. Clifford R. Shaw who died unexpectedly last July. 
A supervising sociologist with the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission, Sorrentino also supervises a staff of 34 community 
workers and sociologists of the newly established Cook 
County Unit of the Commission’s community services 
program. The “self-help” community organization program 
for the prevention of delinquency is based on the philos- 
ophy of the Chicago Area Project established by Dr. Shaw. 

Mildred R. Hagan, since 1951 a senior parole officer 
assigned to the service unit at New York’s Westfield State 
Farm, has been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
women’s prison bes | reformatory. She holds her master of 
arts degree from Fordham University. 

The Cleveland News paid out a total of $500 in prize 
money to Ohio prisoners for their essays on juvenile de- 
linquency, its cause, effect, and cure. Eighteen prize- 
winning essays were selected from over 600 submitted. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Indiana State Prison inmates willingly dug deep into their 
pockets to raise $188.85 for the tragedy-struck family of g 
fellow inmate. An oil heater explosion wrecked the inmate's 
home, fatally burning one child and critically burning two 
others. The inmates also raised $198.53 to pay the cost of 
a hardship-trip to the prison for a mother of an inmate 
who had been seriously injured. The total collections in the 
two funds represent almost 6,666 pay days. 

The work of 17 Folsom inmate artists was exhibited jp 
July and August at the Sacramento State College, includ. 
ing 41 creations in oil painting, water color, pen and ink 
and black and white drawings. 

The University of California school of social work, at Los 
Angeles, has received a grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health to make a 5-year study of group counsel. 
ing and group psychotherapy in the California department 
of corrections. The study will be conducted by Dr. Joseph 
Easton of the school of social welfare. 

The Gideon Society recently presented 300 New Testa. 
ments to the Protestant chapei at the California State 
Prison at Folsom. The Testaments will be given to the men § 
on request and will become their personal property. 

When the inmates at the California Institution for Men at 
Chino heard of Pete’s plight—a continuing need for blood 
transfusions every 2 weeks—they decided to do something 
about it. They requested and obtained permission from the 
Superintendent to guarantee Pete’s blood needs from the 
institution’s blood reserve bank with the San Bernadino- 
Riverside counties blood bank, to which they contribute 
500 pints of blood a year. Pete is married, works at a local 
YMCA as a part-time swimming instructor, and attends 
Riverside City College. 

California’s prisons reached their peak population— 
16,297—during the fiscal year 1958. The year showed an 
increase of 1,594 over the previous year. 

Edmond FitzGerald, commissioner of the New York 
State Parole Board, has been elected chairman of the 
National Probation and Parole Association’s editorial ad- 
visory board. He succeeds Croswell Bowen. 

The NPPA Journal of the National Probation and Parole 
Association will change its name, starting with the Jan- 
uary 1959 issue, to the Journal on Crime and Delinquency. 

Dr. Norman Fenton, deputy director of classification and 
treatment for the California Department of Corrections, 
has retired as an official of the Department after 14 years’ 
service. He has accepted a private grant commission to be 
project director of the Family Counseling Project in the 
Department of Corrections under the auspices of the Rosen- 
berg Foundation in San Francisco. The project is designed 
to involve family members directly in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of inmates. It .was inaugurated by Dr. Fen- 
ton at Soledad and will be expanded to include all other 
institutions of the Department. 

Twenty-seven muscular dystrophy patients at the Califor- 
nia Institution for Men at Chino will become owners of 
electric typewriters through the help of the office machine 
repair shop at CIM; the California Typewriter Company, 
which donated 50 discarded telephone bill tollers; the 
International Business Machine Company, which furnished 
necessary character parts, and the West Coast Platen 
Company which provided rubber parts. The electrical 
feature makes it possible for muscular dystrophy patients 
to use these typewriters. Those who pass a qualifiying test 
will be allowed to keep a machine. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the U.S 3 
District Court at Hammond, Ind., received letters fromg 
Erle Stanley Gardner and Nathan F. Leopold, Jr. ™ 
response to his recent review of Leopold’s book, Life Plug 
99 Years, in the Cresset, literary journal of Valparais 
University. Commenting on the review, Gardner said he 
was particularly interested in reading about the growth 
of the prison system and the fact that if the penal philos 
ophy had not changed it is doubtful if Leopold would have 
ever made the proper adjustment for parole. “In this 
statement,” Gardner added, “you write the nucleus of 4 
whole book on correctional problems and progress.” In’ 
commendatory note, Leopold wrote: “the review 15 # 
thoughtful, scholarly evaluation of the material as you 
it. It is heartening indeed to know that a man of youl 
stature and experience holds the opinions you do.” 
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